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00 NOT BEGIN YOUR SINGING-CLASSES BEFORE 
EXAMINING L. 0, EMERSON'S NEW BOOK, 


The Voice of Worship. 


While containing a large and valuable collection of 
Church Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it is 

rfectly fitted for the Singing-schools and Convention 
c the large number of Songs, Duets, Glees, etc., and 
its well- e Elementary Course. 

Price $9.00 a doz.; specimen copies mailed for $1.00. 


Send for circulars and catalogues, with full list of 
standard Singing-school Books. 


The new 50c. edition of Pinafore (complete) sells 
finely, and Fatinitza ($2.00), Sorcerer ($1.00), Trial by 
Jury (50 cts.), are in constant demand. 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, 1. 0. 
EMERSON ($1.50), is a valuable new book for Voice- 
training, containing all the essentials of study, plenty of 
exercises, and plain explainations, and costing much 
less than the larger works on the same subject. 


Subscribe now for the MOSICAL RECORD, and receive 
weekly all the news, and plenty of good music, for 
$2.00 per year. 
In press, WHITE Ropes, a charming new Sunday- 
school Song-book. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


232 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Teachers’ Institutes, 


Under the direction of the 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
will be held as follows: 


At Ludlow, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 11 and 12 
“ Ayer, “ “ “ “95 “ 26 
Eastham, “ 23 “ 24 


Also at MANSFIELD and EDGARTOWN,—time not yet 
fixed. 

The School Committees of the neighboring towns are 
earnestly invited to suspend their schools, and, with 
their teachers, to attend the sessions of the Institutes. 


J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 
E. A. HUBBARD, Agent, 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1879. 235 


The Teachers’ Rest 


Will be kept open during the Winter for Teachers and 
others needing a quiet and “~Try~ home. Clergy- 
men without parishes may find it a desirable residence, 
Apply during September to 
TEACHERS’ REST 
225 a Tomkins Cove, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


GERMAN. 


J, F, STEIN begs leave to announce to his friends 
and patrons that he is ready to resume teaching of Ger- 
lian. His large experience in teaching (for ten years 
in several Boston High Schools) enables him to give 
instraction in a thorough manner, and to the best ad- 
vantage of his students. Conversation in German a 
special feature of the lessons. 


For particulars address J. F. STEIN, 
234 ¢ (1) 10 Lambert St., Boston Highlands. 
LANCUACES. 


Engagements desired for instruction in German and 
French by A. C, Biittner, author of the new “ Brief 
German Grammar in German,” teacher in Gannett, 
St. Margareth, and Schools. Highest references Ad- 
dress Friulein A. C, BUTTNER, 154 Tremont St Boston. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORIES OF 
ENCLAND, CREECE, 
ROME, CERMANY. 
By C. M. YONGE, 
Four volumes (containing more than three hundred 
Rope are now ready in a handsome box. Price 

1,50 per volume. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Pubs., Boston. 


HENESS-SAUVEUR INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
n from Sept. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880, for the stucly of 
nguages, ancient and modern. For iculars apply 
to Director, ARNOLD ZUELLIG, Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, .00 

scoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary usin Logic, 1. 
Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 

yer em. Lessons tronomy, 1. 
Educational sent 
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22 Bond Street, Now York. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
uition and by correspondence ; also for the pervi- 

- B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. ‘Terms for instruction 
by correspondence, $50 for 24 lessons. 

234 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in tage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and and Terme sent free. Address 
210 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Fall Term 
opens Sept. 29th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, AM. Prest. 


School of Vocal Art, 
Por Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 
MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution, 189 


A FINISHED | The New England Conservatory, 
MUSICAL BOSTON, employing 


75 Eminent Professors, 


EDUC ATION. Has a sopatation Se 


EDUGATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 
RARE collateral For address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 228 


School Teachers. 


Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; who/e- 
sale prices given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 
sent free to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 
Cards rec’d. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ELOCUTION., cured, 
Cestimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 1Rk 


UP AND DOWN THE MERRIMAC. A 
vacation trip. By PLINY STEELE BoypD. Dedicated 
to John G. Whittier. 16mo. Paper covers. 50 cts.; 
cloth, $1.00. 

A _ and witty account of a trip up and down 


the Merrimac. Read it; it will be the next best thing 
to going, and if you go, be sure to take it along with you. 


234 tf D. LOTHROP & CO., Pubs., Boston. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
WANTED. 

A graduate of Princeton desires a position as Princi- 

1 of an Academy or High-school, or as teacher of 

lassics or Mathematics. Has had four years’ oapsee 
ence, and offers satisfactory testimonials as to qualifica- 
tions and record as ateacher. Address J.C. P., Box 
B., East Derry, N. H. 233 d 


WANTED, 
By a person of large experience in’ teaching Zlocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
mv, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 207 tf 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 
Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited, 

(a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 
30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Beds 


‘*GET THE BEST.’’ 


John Wiley & Sons, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Publish the following 


TEXT-BOOKS ON MATHEMATICAL & 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, 


By PROF. 8. EDWARD WARREN, C.E. 


These text-books are believe to be SUPERIOR TO 
ALL OTHERS IN THIS LINE not only because of the 
many illustrative plates,— but es; /y as they con- 
tain a full explanation of 7 and supply such 
exact knowledge to PUPILS anp ARTISANS of all 
grades as is indispensible in actual practice, and which 
cannot be gained from co woe only ; they are also 
adapted to SELF-INSTR ION : 


Free-Hand Geometrical Drawing. Rev., en)'g'd, $1.00 
Instruments and Operations. 1.25 
Projection Drawing, $1.50. Shades & Shadows, 3.00 
near Perspective.. 1.00. Higher Perspective 3.50 
Plane Problems... 1.25. Machine Drawing, 7.50 
Descriptive Geometry 3.50. Stone Cutting, ... 2.50 
Descriptive Geometry, Shadows and Perspective, 3.50 

Copies for examination for Introduction, 4% discount 
and “17 SPECIAL TERMS MAD WITH 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


A Monthly Magazine of entertaining reading for 
young people. This is a handsome quarto magazine of 
32 pages, printed in Jarge clear type. ‘The language is 
so plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
seater can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy language, free from all involved con- 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers, The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
ture is inserted. It is just such a magazine as ail intel- 
gent and cultivated people would like to place in the 
nands of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 
veay, Send 1c. for a specimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny Co., Pa. 235 p 


rooms. Established twenty years. M 
by Americans. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


Por Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Soagene Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, re/igious 
and secular, Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address, 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on abplicotion. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manujfact’g Pubds., 
Established 1830. [218 tf) Boston, MAss, 


Excelsior School System. 
AN INVALUABLE AID TO TEACHERS, 


It reports progress to parents, encourages each pupil 
and assists the teacher in governing the school, ‘ 


uch frequented 
210 


One teacher writes : “ ave never found thing 
ual to the ExcELsIoR SCHOOL Sysrmu.” 

No.1, complete, for 25 pupils,.........75 cents. 
Set No. 2, for 60 pupils, ....... $1.50. 


EXCELSIOR QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


The Eacelsior Questions in Arithmetic are printed on 
slips of cardboard, —one question on each slip, while the 
answers are given in a Xey which accompanies the prob- 
lems The Questions consist of seven series, each series 
containing 100 practical questions. 

The Questions complete, with Key, ......... $1.00. 


(@™ Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 
232 d FARMINGTON, ME. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts. New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 22 


Roman, Continental, and English. 


M. M. FISHER, D.D., 


Professor of Latin, University of Missour!l. 


An Account of the Three Methods, with Arguments in Favor of the 
English.---Usage in England and America, with Letters 
from Distinguished Latin Scholars. 


“The ablest argument I have yet seen 
from any pen against the new Latin pro- 
nunciation.” — E. R. Humphreys, LL. D., 
Boston. 

“A book that every classical scholar 


“ Careful and learned research.”— Daily 
Advertiser, Boston. 

“ A volume that no professor of Latin 
ean afford to do without, whatever may 
be his favorite mode of pronunciation.” 


should read.” — Hiram Orcutt, A. M., New |—Am. Jour. of Education, St. Louis. 


Hampshire. 


PRICE, 


the Author 
oF CoLuMBUsS, Mo. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Address 


F. B. SNOW, 


New-England Publishing 


16 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
«* IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CoO., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut S., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 


LA P IL d NUM 
tone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 PULTON 8T., N, Y. 
Send for sample and circular. ss 


porre= nm & 00., 
Pudi and 87 Park Pl, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Barthoiomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Booke. 
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———— Full Descriptive Lists and Catalogues gratis. a 
THE RAINDROP. 
! 
| 
J. STEVENS, Newcastle, W. T. 234 d 
The Three Pronunciations of Latin: | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
Catal ete., furnished. Correspondence solicited. mi. 
1] 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mount! 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects o 
every description, at the 

LOWEST PRICES. 

Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. ur splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 

& J. BECK, Opticians, 
1M6 Chestnut St., PHIL APELPHTA, 


Scientific Supplies of all kinds, 
FOR COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, CHEMISTS, SCHOOLS, 


1S tHe BEST. 
Menorscron BRATTLEBORO, V1 | 


HUNT BROTHERS, 
New-England General Managers 


— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


D. Hall, 
Benjamin, M.D. 


Hall Benjamin, 


1914 Greenwich St., 


NEW YORK, 


Hy 


Lurge new Illustrated and Priced Catalogue, sent 
free on receipt of 12 cents. 


‘SQLVUVddV TVIISAHd GNV 
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PRICES REDUCED. 


TWILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 
Black, = eee $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 

Address J. DAVIS WILDE 


188 zz eow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


FURNITURE, 


terns. 


Desk, and has no equal. 


WARMING & VENTILATION, 
SCHOOL.-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 


— by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
nd for OPES circular and testimonials to 


oo OPE | STOVE VENTILATING 


kman Street, NE 


RITING 


Fluip 
Rest Known. 1824 


School, Hall, and Office 


Of the most improved pat 
The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo] 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Boston, 


Tllustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
mk 
Sm 
O 
<I 
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HILL’S 


Folding Book-Case 


FOR LIBRARIES. 


If you want to conduct your 
Sunday School Library so 
as 


to 
Save Time, 
Save Trouble, 
Save Expense, 
Save all Writing, 
Save the Loss of Books 


and make the labor of ex- 
changing volumes a pleasant 
task instead of a piece of 
drudgery,—if you want to 
earry on your work as a Li- 
brarian with the accuracy of 
a Bank Cashier,—if you want 
to ran this important de- 
partment with the system 
with which a railroad is run,“ 
—in a word, if yon want to 
make use of the very sim & 
plest and best | 
ever devised for working # 
Sunday School Library, and 
thereby secure all the above-. 
named and many other de- 
cided advantages, then USE 
HILL’3S FOLDING BOOK-. 
CASE. Address 
Cc. F. HILL, j 
235 Hazleton, Pa. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manniact'rs of the celebrated 
*Triuamph” & Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our ne pages 


ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO., 


Picture Frame Fine Art 


MAKERS, . DEALERS, 


235 4 PARK ST., BOSTON. . 


Joun N. ELMORE, 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 


H. E. RicHarps, M.D. | PHILOSOPHICAL 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST, N.Y, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at A very large stock of tirst- 


ni. for ae class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus ¥ Kacellent sign | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure 


B.—I have no part 
and Rare Chemicals. — 


N. 

in business, 212 

Brain and Nerve Food. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, prepared from the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and wheat-germ, 
relieves Nervous bility, Fatigue of the Brain, Im- 
pared Vitality, and prevents Consumption. = 

BY, 


F. CR 
666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


For sale by druggists. 160,000 packages have been 
prescribed by physicians. , 225 a 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M.,D.D. 


The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plam as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. McCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 1% 


Chemicals and Cher ‘cal Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical,’and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


BUCKEVE SELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Bells of C ad Tin, 
with the best Betery 


Cheap Collections 


OF 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready: Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELEcTrRIc INstRvu- 
MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.”” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall’s 
Manual, $1.00. 

School Sets of Physical and Chemical A paratus, 
ey selected, offered at $100, $150, ig » $300, 
and $450 


-Instruments sold either singly or in collections, For 

specified Price-list and other information, address 
CURT W. MEWER, Manu/’r, 

207 tf eow 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOLS TEACHERS 


EDUCATION, (7° 
Our long experience in the Bureau has enabled us to 
place on our ks a great number of superior teachers, 
and School Officers who anticipate a change or increase 
of teachers will find it greatly to their advantage to con- 
sult this Bureau, they being thereby enabled to make a 
better selection of candidates and at a less cost than by 
any other means. Address for particulars, or call on 
F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


AVOI D the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- 
drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- 
er in market. Send l5c. for ~poe to BAKER, PRATT 
Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


ECONOMY CO. CORNER 


| — — Cc. H. DENISON’S 
H.B.&W.0. INDEX. 
CHEMICAL HAMBERLAIN [Patented Nov. 20, 1877.] 
APPARATUS > ’ Reference by a Single Motion 
’ Manfacturers and | T® the exact book, letter, or subject wanted, in diction- 
OF Importers aries, directories, catalogs, bibles, prayer-books, etc. 
IN CONSULTING BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
26 Bromfield St., Boston. Dictionary Hunting No Longer a Drudgery. ‘ 
APPLIED TO NEW OR OLD BOOKS. 


4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals, etc. Cata- Every Variety. 


logues on application. 
ASK FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS ~ 


28 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


SUPLES AND 


SAVES iTS COST EACH YEAR, 
In wear of Reference Books,—worn out, not by read- 
ing, but “ finding the place.”’ After thoro trial a large 
city indexed every dictionary in its schools, simply for 
the economy in wear of books. 

See descriptive circulars for strongest endorsement 
of the highest authorities. 


ECONOMY CO., Boston, 


Manufdcturers and Dealers in 


$72 pease. Costly $5 to $20 a day at home. Seu Port 


366 


a week in your own town 


Terms 
free, Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, M 


and §5 outfit LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR READERS AND WRITERS, 
Vffices, 32 Hawley Store, 27 Franklin St. 


Att. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
HE HEARTH.) = py ali | 
| ‘May SUSE 
| 
| 
j 
| 7 
= Vawpozen & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St. Cinci 
ay ‘ 2d St., Cincinnati. 
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RETROSPECTIVE, 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 
There’s something gone that I can ne’er forget, 
A subtle something I in vain regret, 
The dream-life of the past, with all its store 
Of strange imaginings, will return no more. 


Where are the fairy faces,—who can tell ?— 
That used to smile from every blossom’s bell ? 
Uneoug they came, but now no magic brings, 
These dreamland spirits with their gauzy wings. 


Who can restore the vernal violet’s breath, 

Or woo the fancies now asleep in death ? 

No more they answer to my anxious quest, 

Nature is veiled who once stood half-confessed ; 

And though I seek to know her mysteries more, 

She shows me chilly facts, but not the charms of yore. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Sxitt in Epucation. — It looks as if the time had 
come for us to thoroughly overhaul our notions of edu- 
cation, and devote ourselves to the training of skillful 
workmen as well as astute doctors and lawyers and 
ministers and politicians, The benefactor of the future 
is not so much the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, as he who can make one 
blade of grass as good as two put together. If we keep 
on developing our material resources, there will come a 
time when their production will be unprofitable, and 
our only salvation will be to increase them a thousand 
fold in value by the application of skill. A bale of cot- 
ton is a big, bulky affair, but worked up into little 
spools of thread, it is increased in value a thousand-fold. 
France might have exported by the ship load thousands 
of tons of clay and silex, and not have received back as 
much as she gets from one delicate little Sevres vase. 
America has already proved, by her manufactures, that 
the products of skill far outweigh in value the products 
of mere force; and moreover, that her skill, when thor- 
oughly trained, is to be matched against the world. 


When Russia wants a telescope that shall excel in 
power any yet made, she passes the fine work of Munich 
and the shops of Frauenhofer to come to Cambridge, 
where Alvan Clark’s skillful hands will turn out lenses 
that beat the world.—Springfield Republican. 


Support THE TEACHER.—If the people will always 
recognize the teacher’s right to remain in any given 
school as long as he serves the best interests of the 
school; if, when they hear charges of partiality, etc., 
against him, they will always hold judgment suspended 
until the facts are known; if it is not expected that, in 
the prosecution of his work, he can always please every 


father, mother, uncle, aunt, and cousin in the district, 
teachers of ability will remain much longer in the work, 
and the schools will be greatly benefited thereby. — 
W. E. Parker, Independence, lowa. 


SociaList up TO A CERTAIN Pornt.—I was trav- 
eling in the south of France, after the revolution 
of February. I met one day a mayor of a village, pro- 
prietor of a metairie. “ Sir,” said he to me, “ what do 
they mean down there at Paris by that word ‘commun- 
ism’? It is some sluggard’s business, is it not? So, 
at least, our curate says.” “It is a system of parti- 
tion,” replied I, “invented once on a time by a dreamer.” 
“ What did he dream ?” “That the man who has a 
million should share.it with the commune.” His eye 
brightened. “Not a bad dream, either,” said he. 
“But further,” I resumed, “that the man who has 100, 
000 francs should abandon one-half to his neighbor.” 
“Well, he would still have enough with the other 
half.” “'Ihen, that the man who has 50,000 francs 
should come down to 25,000 francs through a spirit of 


fraternity.” The face of the mayor assumed a thought- 
ful tinge. “ That may still do.” “ Lastly, that the 


man who possesses 25,000 francs—’ “ Twenty-five 
thousand francs!” he interrupted, springing up with a 
bound, “that’s the value of my farm; let him who 
would have a vine-stock belonging to it come and seek 
it. He will see how I will receive him at the end of my 
musket !”—KHachange. 


Epvucation tHat Dorks Nor Epvucarge. — The 
whole tendency of modern education is to lift boys and 
girls to places they are not fitted to fill, to disgust them 
with work which they are fitted to do, which must be 
done, and which can be easily obtained. Our theory of 
education is continually losing sight of a fact which 
never permits itself to be ignored, and teaching the 
young to lose sight of it,—that the mass of the people in 
every generation, and under whatever form of govern- 
ment, must be laborers. The old heresy that every boy 
has a chance to be president of the United States, has 
done more mischief in the small brains of boys who, 
when they attain manhood’s strengh, are fitted to dig 
trenches and do nothing else, than it has even in larger 
brains of public men who, once bitten with the personal 
application of the idea, are good for nothing afterwards. 
The boy should have an education which, when com- 
pleted, will make the subject better fitted to pursue 
well the work for which he is adapted; which makes 
him not ashamed to do it, and which thus dignifies 
labor.—Indianapolis News. 

Tue TEACHER’s Prorgssion. — There is no profes- 
sion that is so impracticable as the teacher’s profession ; 
no set of men believe less in each other. A basis of 
principles is yet to be laid down upon which all can 
harmonize. And probably this is the first work for an 
educational association. Lf it had taken up the address 
of Dr. Mayo and resolutely faced the unpleasant state- 
ments it contained, and devised a remedy which each 
would pledge himself and herself to apply, there would 
have been definite results in a year or two. The sathe 
is true of State and county associations. Let the dread- 
ful essay, the endless papers be laid on the shelf. Come 
down to hard-pan, gentlemen and ladies. State the de- 
fects of our so-called systems; prepare brief tracts to 
go to the people to correct public sentiment; devise 
means to advance the art; state clearly, year by year, 
the methods according to the latest discoveries by 
which teachers teach, and you will show good reasons 
why such associations should be held. — N. Y. School 
Journal. 

“ Morar — Bishop Wiley tells of a 
school of three hundred students in connection with 
the Methodist mission of Japan. It was desired to in- 
troduce moral philosophy. “What is moral philoso- 
phy ?” asked the heathen. “It is the science of doing 
right, and of doing wrong,” said the native local 
preacher, “and the best book of instruction is the 
Christian’s Bible.” “Oh, well, then we must have 
that,” said the heathen, and he went at once and pur- 
chased forty Bibles with which to teach moral philos- 
ophy in his school. Bishop Wiley said he did not 
know of anything like this in the history of the world. 
This picture presents a striking contrast to some local- 
ities in our own country, where there is a great cry 
against the Bible in the schools. Have we, with our 
progressive ideas, found something better by which to 
teach the “science of doing right and wrong” than this 
same Bible ?—The Congregationalist. 

Tue Rop.—It was seriously stated at the late meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction. at Fabyan’s, 
that the old system of using the rod “ judiciouly,” shas 


been the salvation of many pupils. It might as well 
have been said that the old method of whipping wives, 
or burning heretics, judiciously used, has been the means 
of purifying the church, and advancing civilization. 
We can conceive of only one way in which the old 
method of using the rod has been of use. It has sent 
many a young child into the blessings of heaven, who 
otherwise might have been exposed to a long life of 
sorrow and shame. The strong children could stand 
the rough treatment they often received, the weak were 
killed, and thus a race of Spartan children were nur- 
tured. The time has passed for people to believe that 
brutality begets love. Brutality begets brutality ; 
kindness begets kindness. It is not sentimentality to 
say that he who rules by the force of sympathy and 
love, will have more who willingly obey his instructions 
than he who is noted for his severity. This is not fine 
theory; it is practical good sense. If a child cannot be 


governed except by brute force, the schoolroom has no 
place for him. He should be turned over to the tender 
mercies of the law of the land for the reformation of 
juvenile offenders.— Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 


BY W. F. PHELPS, MINNESOTA. 


The suggestion by Tur Journat in behalf of an 
educational congress, is timely and appropriate. There 
are questions affecting the integrity and the efficiency 
of our great system of public instruction that need the 
most careful and dispassionate consideration. Such a 
consideration is not possible in the mixed assemblies 
that gather at the annual call of the American Institute 
of Instruction and the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Popular audiences do not furnish the most favora- 
ble occasions for thoughtful consideration, or calm dis- 
cussion and sound conclusions upon any subject. Nor 
does the usual length of the sessions of these influential 
bodies afford the time necessary to formulate those prin- 
ciples of organization and administration so essential to 
the welfare and progress of the work of national educa- 
tion. These principles, when promulgated, ought to 
have the weight of indisputable authority. To this end 
they should be indorsed by such a body of men, and of 
specialists, as will command universal respect and con- 
fidence, after the most mature and exhaustive dis- 
cussion. 

These conditions could be met only by a congress 
composed of experts, representing the varied educa- 
tional interests of all the different sections of the coun- 
try. Such a body should sit for at least two weeks at a 
time. It should undertake to deal with a limited num- 
ber of questions at a session, such questions to be se- 
lected in the order of their importance and of their bear- 
ing upon the more immediate exigencies of the cause. 
Of such we may enumerate the high-school question ; 
school supervision ; the readjustment of courses of study 
for the different grades and classes of schools; educa- 
tional service reform; the qualifications requisite for 
service on school boards, with the proper tests thereof ; 
the true place and limits of industrial education in our 
system of public instruction ; the true office and sphere 
of normal schools; school supervision, — its true func- 
tions and limitations, and the separation of our schools 
from partisan and sectarian: control, and the organiza- 
tion of education both within and outside of the school 
system. Of course many more equally important topics 
might be suggested, but the foregoing are sufficient for 
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an illustration of the class of subjects that might come 
within the purview of such a congress at different 
times. 

As for the constitution, or make-up, of the proposed 
body, several methods might be suggested. The dele- 
gates might be named by the governors of States, on 
the recommendation of the State teachers’ associations, 
or they might be elected directly by the associations 
themselves ; still another plan would be to leave the se- 
lection with the U. S. Commissioner of Education, act- 
ing in conjunction with the presidents of the National 
Educational Association and the American Institute of 
Instruction. The latter plan would probably effect the 
wisest choice, since it would be less influenced by local 
prejudices and mere personal preference. The supreme 
object should be to secure the highest character, the 
Pe experience, and the best talent for the work in 

and. 

A word now as to the time and place. The National 
Educational Association has decided to meet next year 
at the quiet and beautiful retreat of Chautauqua Lake, 
New York. The time is to be early in the month of 
July. The accommodations of every kind will be am- 
ple. If privacy be desirable for due deliberation, the 
congress can there realize its utmost wish. If a pure 
and bracing atmosphere be conducive to thoughtful de- 
liberation, this condition can be fully guaranteed. The 
congress might assemble during the two weeks or ten 
days preceding the meeting of the National Association, 
and whatever conclusions might be reached could be 
announced to that body and published in the volume of 
its proceedings. 

Many circumstances would combine to give suc- 
cess to such a movement at such a time and place. 
Chatauqua is becoming classic ground. It is the cen- 
ter from which radiate vast and beneticent influences 
that are beginning to be felt all over the continent. It 
is visited annually by an increasing array of the best 
scholarship, the best brain and heart of the land, with- 
out respect to party, sect, or creed. Its quiet and beau- 
tiful attractions as a summer resort, and its accessibility 
will conspire to tempt a larger attendance of the dele- 
gates who may be selected than any other point that 
can probably be named. In view of these, and many 
other considerations that want of space prevents me 
from naming, [ nominate Chautauqua as the place, and 
the latter part of June as the time for the first congress 
of American educators yet assembled ; and for the first 
suggestion of which, so far as | am aware, the Na- 
TIONAL JOURNAL OF EpvucATION is entitled to the 
honorable distinction. 


ADMISSION TO COLLEGE BY CERTIFICATE. 


BY PROF. JOHN K. LORD, HANOVER, N. H. 


The time-honored method of admission to college has 
been by examination at the time of entrance. Till 
within a few years this has been exclusively pursued, 
except by three colleges, which had preparatory depart- 
ments connected with them. Lately, however, several 
colleges have admitted students without examination, 
on the certificate of the schools where they fitted. The 
plans adopted have varied somewhat. Some colleges 
accept the certificates of specified schools only ; others 
of all of a certain grade; others make other variations ; 
but all agree in substituting for a preliminary examina- 
tion a certificate, whose worth is to be determined by 
subsequent trial. The first part of freshman year they 
make probationary. 

The principle on which their action rests is, that the 
regular work of the first three months of a college course 
may be made a better examination of a student’s ability 
and acquirements than any topical examinations, how- 
ever severe, and one which it is wise to adopt if, at the 
outset, they can receive a reasonable guaranty that he 
is prepared to take it. 

The advocates and the opponents of the new system 
agree, of course, that an examination of some kind is 


necessary for admission to college; the question be- 
tween them is as to the kind. The decision can be fully 
rendered only after trial, but the success of the new 
method depends largely on its adaptation to secure the 
ends for which an examination is held. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, in any discussion of the question, to 
bear these ends clearly in mind. They are, first, the 
maintenance of an elevated standard of scholarship in 
the colleges ; and, second, the stimulus given to the sec- 
ondary schools for the maintenance of a similar standard. 

The first of these is comparatively unimportant. An 
entrance examination is, undoubtedly, an aid in main- 
taining the standard of a college, but it is one of the 
feeblest. A system of instruction, or course of mental 
discipline, can never find its motive power in what is 
already done. Its vigor is not supported by past achieve- 
ment, but by present endeavor and prospective trial. 
High scholarship is kept up in college by fidelity in 
daily work, and by vigorous current examinations. 
Without these, the strictest entrance examinations soon 
degenerate into a farce, and with them the examinations 
are relatively insignificant. Said the president of a 
prominent New-England college, in substance: “I do 
not care so much for the examinations which my stu- 
dents pass when they enter, but I am very anxious how 
they meet those which come before they leave.” The 
outside stimulus to high scholarship in college consists 
in the demands which an educated public makes upon 
young graduates; and as the country grows older, more 
populous and more wealthy, and offers a support to an 
increasing number, whose dependence is their scholarly 
tastes and acquirements, the standards of the colleges 
will steadily advance. 

On the other hand, examinations are the means by 
which the colleges exert a direct and powerful influence 
upon the fitting-schools in favor of thorough work, and 
as such are indispensable. The colleges stand in the 
same relation to the schools that the competition of pro- 
fessional life does to the colleges, and their examinations 
constitute a tribunal before which the discipline of the 
schools is brought in review. No school, whose graduates 
were habitually, or often, refused admittance to a college 
of good standing, could long maintain a reputation for 
excellence; while it is no uncommon thing for a school 
to advertise, as a proof of its thoroughness, that such a 
proportion of its graduates pass the examinations of 
such a college. To give up virtual examinations, there- 
fore, would be to destroy the hold the colleges have upon 
the schools, to abandon one of the strongest stimuli to 
the advancement of secondary education, and in the end 
to injure seriously the colleges themselves. 

Whether the certificate examination with its proba- 
tionary term is a real examination, and will have the 
effects of one upon the schools, must be settled by actual 
trial; but there are some points in which it seems to 
have great advantages. It will aid the teachers of the 
preparatory schools by giving them the assurance that 
their work is not to be tested by asingle hour’s or day’s 
examination. They may be confident that the students 
they send to college are qualified by instruction to meet 
the required examinations, but they know the uncertain- 
ties connected with them; a fit of nervousness, a slight 
indisposition on the student’s part, or special stress by 
the examiner on a subject which, for peculiar reasons, 
has received less attention, may be sufficient to discredit 
their ability or their fidelity. But the knowledge that 
the mischances of a day will be corrected by a trial of 
sufficient length to develop the true character of their 
work, will strengthen their independence and energy, 
and lead to a more earnest endeavor for faithful and 
fruitful teaching. Good teachers, to be sure, do not 
doubt that, in the long run, their students will be fitted 
to meet any regular examination; but a system that 
avoids, as far as possible, the accidents of good and bad 
fortune in the determination of merit, has in it more of 
satisfaction. 

A second advantage is the aid afforded the schools in 


the arrangement of their schedules. One of the great- 


est evils the fitting-schools have had to contend with 
has been the necessity of spending so large a part of 
the last year in review of studies, some of which were 
pursued two or more years before, in order to prepare 
students for an examination upon them. Cesar or 
Sallust, for instance, read in the first part of the course, 
have been reviewed toward the close, solely in view of 
a coming examination. The method has been, practi- 
cally, to a greater or less degree, a species of cram. So 
serious is the evil, that some of the colleges have at- 
tempted to meet it by dividing their examinations ; but 
the relief is only partial. The certificate plan offers a 
complete remedy, as it allows the schools to arrange 
their course with reference to giving a working knowl- 
edge of a general subject, and not an especial freshness 
on any one portion of it. A knowledge of Cesar, or 
Virgil, or Homer, as special subjects, is not what the 
colleges need, but a knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
languages gained by reading these and other authors. 
And it makes little difference whether a student on en- 
tering college can recall the words so as to construe 
easily a passage in one of these authors, because he has 
read it before; but it makes a great difference whether 
he has sufficient command of the language, as language, 
to read any passage with reasonable study. The study 
of subjects, as wholes, is thus made possible. Provision 
need no longer be made by forced reviews for examina- 
tions on special topics. A teacher who looks forward 
to sending his pupils on certificate, can arrange his 
course without the drag of final, complete reviews. He 
takes up the authors in Latin and Greek in the order 
that is most advantageous, finishes each in its turn, and 
with the knowledge of the language, not merely of the 
author, thus acquired, goes on to fuller study. There 
is no retracing the steps, no swinging round a circle; 
work done is done; both scope and method are broad- 
ened. The vicious principle of cramming is avoided, 
and a schedule may be followed which, making due pro- 
vision for timely review and strict examination, works 
steadily forward, with no return upon itself. 

The improvement in the courses of study, and the 
increased independence of the teachers, will tend more 
closely to unite the colleges and the schools, — an end 
always to be desired. It will be more obvious that their 
interests are identical, and that they are parts of one 
general system of education. ‘The result will be a stim- 


ulus to both; and as in a graded school the teachers of 


the lower departments are nerved by the fact that their 
judgment is the basis of a scholar’s promotion, and be- 
come zealous for the excellence of an upper grade, as 
showing that of their own, so the schools under this 
plan will labor more earnestly for the interests of the 
colleges, while at the same time they advance their own. 

The system is fairer to the student. All those who 
lave examined students for college know the dread they 
have of the examination. They have very much the 
feelings of patients appearing at a clinique. As a rule, 
they acquit themselves creditably, but not infrequently 
there are those of nervous, high-strung organizations, 
who, under excitement, do themselves neither credit 
nor justice. The poorer scholars of an academy-class 
will often pass a better entrance examination than some 
who have ranked above them, and who, on any pro- 
longed trial, would show an unquestioned superiority. 
These inequalities of examination are rectified by a term 
of probation. Doubtless one element of power and 
manhood is the ability to command the faculties and ac- 
quirements under excitement; and no well-ordered sys- 
tem of instruction would fail to make provision for its 
development; but an examination for admission to col- 
lege is not disciplinary, but inquisitive, and is intended 
to show whether a student has sufficient attainments to 
meet further prescribed duties. 

There are other minor advantages, but, omitting them, 
there are three possible disadvantages of the plan which 
should be mentioned. There is danger that, in the 
hands of inefficient or dishonest teachers, the certificate 
may be abused, and its value destroyed. Their judg- 
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ment of a student’s attainments may be uncertain, or, 
in their desire to certify to a given quantity of work, 
they may neglect the quality. They will be subject to 
the temptation of stretching the limit of their discre- 
tion, and of recommending students to college whom a 
strict judgment would throw out. Apart from their 
own desire to send out as many as possible, they will 
be exposed to the action of strong personal motives in 
connection with the young men. It will be unpleasant, 
perhaps invidious, to make distinctions inaclass. They 
will wish to favor deserving young men who, from pov- 
erty, or misfortune, have missed some of the discipline 
necessary to a complete course. The young men them- 
selves will press for certificates, and in the intimate re- 
lations that often exist between the teacher and the 
pupils in a preparatory school, it will be difficult to re- 
fuse. In addition to this, parents and friends, upon 
whose interest and good-will the teacher’s position may 
largely depend, will urge each doubtful case as peculiar 
and worthy of indulgence. All of these influences may 
combine to turn a teacher from his integrity, or to con- 
firm his weakness, and thus destroy the virtue of his 
certificate. This is the greatest danger to which the 
certificate plan is exposed. It is a real one, and the 
only remedy is the persistent dropping, at the end of 
the probation, of those who are found deficient. To 
have a boy dropped after long trial, who has been rec- 
ommended as prepared, is a much more serious reflec- 
tion upon a teacher than to have him fail in a single 
examination. In the latter case, at the most, the teach- 
ers’ work is called in question; in the former, both his 
work and his deliberate judgment upon it. Few teach- 
ers would wish to see such criticism repeated. 

Just here another danger appears, that strictness 
will not be exercised in college in throwing out the de- 
ficient. It is one thing to refuse a candidate for ad- 
mission, another to dislodge one who has taken his 
place upon the recitation-benches. The specious argu- 
ment, that it is a disgrace to send away one who has 
been three months in college, will be strongly urged. 
But here the college must stand firm, and the fact firmly 
maintained, that these months are strictly an examina- 
tion, as really so as one of briefer duration. The point 
is vital, and professors who fail here in firmness will 
not long be strict in any examination. 

A third disadvantage lies in the fact, that at the be- 
ginning of the course the care of the college standard 
seems to be removed from the college officers. But itis 
seeming rather than real, for the jealous watch over the 
probationary examination willbe a supervision as effect- 
tive as it is real. 

The touchstone, however, of the worth of the system 
is experience, and it is too soon to make general state- 
ments of its results. At Dartmouth it has been in use 
three years, and the results have been good beyond ex- 
pectation. The plan adopted here varies somewhat 
from those elsewhere used, and it is briefly as follows: 
“Students from such fitting-schools as have a regular 
and thorough course of preparation for college, of at 
least three years,” are received “on the certificate of 
their respective principals, that they have completed the 
course of the senior year, and have regularly graduated ; 
and that, in addition to the proper moral qualifications, 
they have mastered the entire requisites for admission, 
or their equivalents, as set forth in the catalogue.” It 
will be observed that certificates are received only from 
schools whose courses are well established and persist- 
ent, and only in the case of those students whose prepar- 
ation is fully completed in the regular course. 

The results have been, first, a noticeable improvement 
in the preparation of those thus entering. In one or 
two cases only, each year, have the certificates proved 
untrustworthy, when the students have been removed. 
Second, a more diligent application during the first 
term, in view of its probationary character; and third, 
the formation of better habits of study, in consequence 
of this application. The diligence has not ceased with 
the term, but has extended through the year. 


The effect upon the schools is not yet so apparent, 
but is satisfactory as far as it appears. The principals 
of some of the leading New-England academies have 
expressed their hearty approval of the system, and in 
several instances it has been the principal factor in en- 
larging the courses of schools which otherwise could not 
have given certificates. In no instance is it known to 
have worked disadvantageously, and despite the opposi- 
tion of some who have never tried it, and are not ac- 
quainted with its workings, it seems to be steadily gain- 
ing in public favor. 


SEPTEMBER. 
The.golden-rod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple-orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty 8 the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at mornin 
The grapes’ sweet odors 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies, 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer's best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


But none of all this beauty 
Which floods the earth and air, 
Is unto me the secret 
Which makes September fair. 


Tis a thing which I remember; 
To name it thrills me yet; 
One day of one September 
I never can forget. 


— H. H., in Scribner for Sept. 


A WIPED-OUT RECORD. 


BY WALTER ,HOXIE. 


Near one of our large cities js a locality known as 
Dog Corner. How it earned the name is not even a 
matter of tradition now, but Dog Corner it is, and prob- 
ably.always will be. ‘There has always been a school at 
the Corner, and in my youthful days I was one of the 
pupils. The neighbors are all farmers, and in those 
times it differed little from any country district school. 
But, as years slipped by, the city streets gradually 
stretched in that direction. The old red schoolhouse 
was in time replaced by a small brick edifice, a trifle 
nearer town than its predecessor; and about four years 
ago I found myself installed there as teacher. Things 
had changed a great deal since my school-days; not so 
much in the immediate neighborhood, perhaps, but in 
the material of the school itself. 

The committee for some years past had made it a sort 
of penal settlement for all the hard boys from the upper 
wards, and I found some dozen of them among the coun- 
try children who constituted the bulk of the school. 
The small fry never give me any trouble; and here they 
were exceptionally easy to manage, for their fathers and 
mothers were all my old schoolmates, and many of them 
had always called me “uncle” by courtesy, and now 
found the conventional “ mister” a little hard to adopt. 
The first winter the town boys gave me a good deal of 
trouble, but, as spring opened, I found means to turn 
their activity into new channels. For a few weeks, 
when the spring thaws set in, I occupied their spare 
muscle ih building a dam to turn the water which usu- 
ally gullied out “the Lane” behind the schoolhouse, into 
a piece of sandy ground beside the road. Then we had 
one or two sharp frosts, and they reveled on and in a new 
skating rink. As the ice disappeared, many were the 
regrets that it was too near the road to go in swimming, 
but plans were hinted at that it was ultimately to be 
stocked with trout. One thing I nearly forgot, how- 
ever; the geography lesson was a great success al] 


winter. It came the last thing in the afternoon, and 


was mainly conversational. One afternoon one of the 
big boys had been describing some of Livingstone’s 
travels,—how he voyaged in a canoe for days and days, 
and his crew paddled him many miles among forests 
and jungles, and passed native villages; and, as he 
concluded his somewhat graphic narrative,—“ Wouldn't 
I have liked to be with him !” said an eager little listener. 
The geography lesson was looked forward to all the 
afternoon, and the other lessons seldom lagged for fear 
that precious time would be encroached upon. Often I 
was asked to hear a whole class after school, “So’s to 
have a good long time in geography.” 

In the spring-time we began planting. We set out 
oaks, birches, pines, maples, and horse-chestnuts all over 
the open lot on which the school-house stood. Some of 
the trees were private property, but most of the larger 
ones were owned by joint-stock companies of young gar- 
deners, — nut trees and apple-trees especially were in- 
cluded in this class, and in some instances shares in the 
prospective crops were bought and sold. “No brokers,” 
though. Then in the summer, some worms began to 
eat the oak-leaves. The owners were wroth, and it 
required some persuading to induce them to commute 
capital punishment to imprisonment for life. Paper- 
boxes were provided for jails, and the prisoners waxed 
fat and lazy, as prisoners do, I believe, on a rich diet 
and plenty of repose. In the fall all the convicts broke 
jail in the shape of big moths, much to the delight of 
judge, jury, and jailors, —in this case quite reversing 
the usual course of events in human affairs. 

I staid here two years, —two very happy years they 
were,—but the effect of the preceding twelve began to 
be felt. My health at last broke down completely, and 
I fesigned my charge. 

Now, this is the way my record was wiped out. My 
successor was one of the young “successful” men so 
much prized by school committees. Parents may grum- 
ble, you know. Their geese are always swans. But 
satisfy the committee, get a good recommendation from 
them, and you are all right. That’s the way to do it. 
The first thing he did was to clear up the grounds. 
There was weeping and wailing at Dog Corner. Then 
to get some good school-work out of these big, lazy boys 
we must have discipline, strict discipline, and the cracking 
of the rod resounded to the utmost limits of the Corner. 
Soon there were protests, mild at first, then complaints 
to the committee. But they stood by the teacher. He 
was a smart fellow; wouldn’t put up with any humbug- 
ging, they said. The other man was all very well in 
an old neighborhood, and all that; but this one means 
real business. So after a few months they transferred 
him toa higher salary, and got a good, smart, little 
schoolmarm for the Corner. But they didn’t make him 
replant all my boys’ trees. I go home round by the 
road now. That base-ball ground always puts me in 
mind of my wiped-out record. 


Pensions FoR Irish Nationa, TEacu- 
ERS.—The inadequate pay of the teachers of the Irish 
national schools, and the want of any fund from which 
pensions to superannuated teachers might be derived, 
have been persistently brought before the notice of Par- 
liament and the country for several years past. An act 
has now passed its final stage in the House of Commons 
to remedy the evil complained of. A sum of £1,300,000 
is to be taken from the Church Surplus to form a pen- 
sion fund for the teachers, who, by the terms of the act, 
must contribute towards it a certain percentage of their 
salaries. Mr. Lowther explained that it is proposed to 
increase their salaries at the rates of 10, 15, and 20 per 
cent., according to class, and that retirement would be 
optional at the age of 55 in the case of males, and 50 in 


the case of females, and compulsory at the ages of 65 
and 60 respectively. The bil was not allowed to 

without opposition, but it was nevertheless read a third 
time in the House of Commons. The general principle 
upon which pensions will be given is that the person 
contributing under the several scales will pay one- 


fourth and would receive three-fourths. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. C. H. PETTER,  N. A. 


— Some of our readers may be surprised at finding 
below some problems which are not exactly elementary, 
especially after what has been said, but we wish each to 
have something that suits his taste. So, if such are 
sent in, and the simpler ones not, we shall take it as an 
intimation that the call for elementary work is not very 
loud.—[Eb. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 128.—A merchant marked tea to sell at 22 per 
cent. above cost; but becoming damaged, it was sold for 50 cts. 
a pound less than the marked price, which was at a loss of 19¢ 
cents on a pound. What was the cost of the tea per lb ? 


The tea was marked to sell at 50c. — 194c. per pound 


above cost. It was marked 22 per cent. above cost. 
Then 22 per cent. = 304c., and 100 per cent. = $7.38/, 
= cost of tea. J. A. P. 


PROBLEM 129.—How many shingles will it take to cover one 
side of a roof 50x20 feet, the shingles being laid 6 inches to 
the weather. E. W. W. 


The roof contains 1000 square feet. Each shingle 


covers 24 sq. in. ‘Therefore it will take 
600 shingles. Ans. Cc. H. 
PROBLEMS. 


Prosiem 130.—Suppose, while drilling a class under 
the usual rule for compound subtraction, you should un- 
wittingly give the following problem, what would you 
do about it ? 


mi. fur, rd. yd. ft. im. 
From 1 0 0 0 0 
Take 7 39 1 5 
Ans. 1 
A. F. 0. 


ProsiEeM 131.—A man who had a square farm con- 
taining 160 acres, gave to his two sons the two largest 
equal circles that could be formed from it, and to his 
two daughters the two largest equal circles that could 
be formed from the remainder, and the rest to his wife. 
What was the share of each one ? J. 

Prosier 132.—When gold is quoted at 103 and sil- 
ver at 88, compared with iacheabs as a standard, what 
is gold worth compared with silver as a standard? 4. 

Prosiem 133.—A man buys a farm for $8000, and 
is to pay 4 per cent. interest semi-annually, and to pay 
both principal and interest in ten equal installments. 
The first payment is to be made before any interest is 
due, and the balance semi-annually. Required the 
amount of each payment. To be solved in accordance 
with the United States Rule. P. T. Marcy. 

Prosiem 134.—A man bought a farm for $7000, in- 
terest at 8 per cent. semi-annually, and he wishes to pay 
the whole in eight equal annual instalments. Required 
the amount of each payment. P. T. Marcy. 


VARIETIES. 


— “This house looks in a rather damp situation,’’ observed 
a probable tenant, the other day, to a house agent, while look- 
ing doubtfully at a cottage in one of the suburbs of an Aus- 
tralian town. ‘‘ You see there is a fall in the roadway here, 
and in wet weather——”’ ‘‘ Oh, dear, no, I assure you,’’ ex- 
claimed the agent, thinking earnestly of his commission on the 
transaction, ‘‘ the water runs in at the front door and out at 
the back, so that the house is always dry.’’ But the probable 
tenant could not take the same philosophical view of the 
matter. 

— A great spirit “imprisoned in clay,” writes an editor, has 
lately sent us some verses which he alleges were written by a 
shepherd-boy. This must be a mistake; the poem is clearly the 
product of a sheep; one of the flock is up to his neck in it. 

— In a Connecticut district school, a little boy, six years 
old, was seen to whisper, but denied doing so when reproved 
by the teacher. He was told to remain after school, when the 
teacher, trying to impress upon his youthful mind the sinful- 
ness of not speaking the truth, asked him if they did not tell 
him, in the Sunday-school, where bad boys went who told false- 
heods. Choking with sobs, he said: “ Yes, marm; it’s a place 
where there is a fire, but I don’t just remember the name of 
the town.”’ 

— Ornithology.—Among a party who were visiting the beau- 
tiful country estate of a Boston business-man, recently, was 
a gentleman considerably interested in ornithology. As they 
passed through the grounds he accosted a laborer, and asked: 


“‘Has Mr. B—— any Macaws on the place now?” Resting 
from his labors, the son of Erin replied: “ McCaws, is it? 
Begorra, I don’t remember any of that name, but there is the 
‘two McGinnesses at work forninst the barn.’’—Commercial 
| Bulletin. 

— An English paper states that ‘abstemious’ and ‘ face- 
tious’ are the only words in the English language in which vow- 
els follow each other in their proper order. 


— Among the best known Americanisms unused and scarcely 
understood in England, are locomotive for engine, railroad for 
railway, horse-cars for tramway, depot for station, switch for 
shunt, baggage for luggage, store for shop; bureau for chest of 
drawers, clever for good-natured, boards for deals, calico for 
prints, corn for maize, dry goods for draper’s articles or hab- 
erdashery, fall for autumn, dress for gown, fix for repairs, 
guess for think, hardware for ironmongery, hold for stop, 
homely for ugly, loafer for lounger, mad for angry, mail for 
post, pantaloons for trousers, vest for jacket, quite for very, 
rooster for cock, sick for ill, sleigh for sledge, stoop for porch, 
suspenders for braces, venison for deer-meat, and woods for 
w 

— Professor (lecturing on psychology) —‘‘ All phenomena 
are sensations. For instance, that leaf appears green to me; 
in other words, I have a sensation of greenness within me.” 
Of course no harm was meant, but still the class would laugh. 
— College paper. 

— Bartley Campbell, the dramatic author, has a young son 
who will make his mark in the world if he lives long enough. 
The other day Mr. Campbell found him in the attic of his resi- 
dence, near Philadelphia, putting the finishing touches upon a 
new play which he had written upon four pages of foolscap. 


The “drama” was entitled “‘ The Innocent Boy,” by the au- 
thor of ‘‘My Nephew Sam.”’ ‘Where is ‘My Nephew 
Sam’ ?”’ asked the father. ‘‘ Why, pa, I haven’t written it 
yet,’’ was the response of Young Hopeful. 


— Miss Calino goes for the first time to view the sea at 
Dieppe. At her departure for home, her sister recommends 
her to carry back some sea-water in a bottle. She goes down 


to the shore and fills her vial with water. ‘‘ Better not fill it 
up like that, missy,’’ said a sailor, “‘ bekase, it being low water 
now, when the tide rises it’]] bust your bottle ’’ Miss Calino, 
quite convinced, pours out half the water and departs. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


France.—The annual distribution of prizes,—the féte of 

the University of France, as it is called by the Journal des In- 
stituteurs,—took place on thé 4th of August, in the great am- 
phitheatre of the Sorbonne, in the presence of a large number 
of distinguished men, both strangers and citizens. M. Jules 
Ferry, the Minister of Public Instruction, delivered an elo- 
quent address, in which, after insisting upon the necessity of 
continued attention to the best methods of studying the clas- 
sic languages of antiquity, he closed with the following allu- 
sion to the debates in the French Chambers on the new law on 
education: 
“It was said, a few days ago, at one of the national tribunes, 
that the question at this moment is to know to whom shall be- 
long the soul of France. The soul of France,—it is here, and 
they have not yet succeeded in tearing it from your hands, 
thanks to heaven. No! the France of 1879, not more than the 
France of 1830, not more than that of 1789, not more than that 
of Henri IV. and Phillippe le Bel, modern France is not dis- 
posed to yield its soul to others or belie its traditions. There 
are certain yokes which the ancient Christian France was 
never willing to submit to,—idols before which she has never 
prostrated herself; and does one now expect that liberal France 
shall throw herself at their feet, confused and repentant? 
They deceive themselves, for the contest of to-day is only the 
continuation of the contests of former days; for during five 
centuries the minds of France have not ceased to combat, un- 
der divers forms, for the eternal cause,— the first and most 
glorious of causes,—the liberty of the human mind! And itis 
not a slight honor for the University of France to find itself 
to-day, as it was forty years ago, in the foremost ranks of the 
great combat!’ 


Jesuitical Management in France.—Recently a banquet was 
offered by the Conseil Général des Vosges to M. Jules Ferry, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, and in his speech upon the 
occasion he related the following anecdote : 


“We have the right to penetrate into all establishments of 
aye instruction of every kind, to visit not only the houses, 
ut to examine the copy-books. In fact, this inspection of es- 
tablishments directed Jesuits has never taken place. In 
the first place, until the establishment of a definite republican 
government, it would not have been without peril for a public 
functionary to venture to cross the threshold + Piscean directed 
by members of unauthorized bodies. However, one day, one 
of them, urged by the sentiment of duty, or merely curiosity, 
demanded admission to a celebrated establishment of the Order 
of Jesus. The doors were opened wide before the inspector, 
they gave him a most gracious reception, the Father Superior 
took him everywhere, made him admire dormitories well kept, 
spacious refectories, halls devoted to the infirmary, to the bed 
and table-linen, gardens carefully looked after,—all those 
school comforts which are so powerful means of seduction to 
a mother’s heart. At last the inspector asked to see, for a few 
minutes, the pupils, and to be present at some recitations. 
But then the rer with a knowing smile, replied to him: 
‘Our pupils,—M. I’ Inspecteur we knew the day you were com- 
ing here, and so we gave our children a holiday in honor of 
your arrival!” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Uralium.—It is but afew weeks since, that the discovery of 
the two elements scandium and norwegium were made known. 
To these A. Guyard, in the July number of the Moniteur Sci- 
entifique, adds his discovery of an element to which he gives 
the name of uralium. It was isolated as far back as 1869 from 
specimens of commercial platinum, obtained from Russian 
ores. Next to silver it is the whitest metal known; its malle- 
ability is as great as that of the purest platinum, but its duc- 
tility is much greater, and it is almost as soft as lead. Its 
melting-point lies near to that of platinum, but it is not as vol- 
atile. Its specific gravity is 20,25, and its molecular volume, 
like that of asmium, platinum, and palladium, is 6.25; its 
atomic weight has been found to be 187.25. In its chemical 
properties it is difficult to distinguish from platinum. 

Platinum in Colorado.—In answer to the circulars and sam- 
ples distributed by Dr. Edison throughout the country, search- 
ing for a platinum mine, responses have been received from 
many of the old miners in Colorado, showing that it is much 
—_— widely distributed through this new State than was sup- 
posed. 

The Eozoon Canadense.—The controversy respecting the or- 
ganic origin of this singular formation has again been agitated. 
Dr. Moebins, a German savant, has published an extensive 
memoir, illustrated with fine plates, on the subject, in which 
he contends against its organic origin. Dr. Carpenter (in 
Nature) and Principal Dawson (in the Am. Jour. of Science 
and Arts) were soon in arms, asserting the incorrectness of 
Dr. Moebins’s conclusions. The presence of graphite, of the 
phosphate of lime, and of limestones, seem strong evidences 
in favor of the existence of life even as far back as the Hu- 
ronian period. Dana says: ‘‘ Whatever may be the final de- 
cision in regard to the Eozoon, there can be but little doubt 
that rhizopods existed in Archean times.’’ 

The German Association of Naturalists.—Two years ago 
this association met at Munich. At that meeting the cele- 
brated Virchow of Berlin delivered an address antagonistic to 
the theory of evolution and Darwinism, the effects of which 
have spread all over the*world. Last year it assembled at 
Cassel, and its proceedings were marked by a tendency to avoid 
all discussions on mooted points. This year they are to 
gather at Baden-Baden for a week, beginning Sept. 18. The 
first day opens with a lecture on the acquisitions of physiology 
in the last forty years, by Professor Hermann, of Zurich. 
Skipping the rest of the addresses, they terminate on the 24th 
inst. with a lecture on food-adulteration, by Dr. Skalweit, of 
Hanover. 

Physical Properties of Fats.—In Hanover there is issued a 
monthly sheet which adopts the adulteration of food as its 
special province. So much of this abuse is becoming preva- 
lent in our own country that it is well to keep informed of the 
methods used in the detection of the superfluous and unneces- 
sary ingredients. Thus, for instance, itis stated that the spe- 
cific gravity fails to afford a trustworthy means of deciding 
whether a sample of butter is genuine or sophisticated. Ex- 
amination by polarized light supplies a much better character- 
istic; for different fats, like different minerals, produce char- 
acteristic differences in polarization colors. Mutton tallow 
gives a blue tone; the fat of oxen displays green and white lu- 
minous effects; hog’s lard is more brilliant, and displays many 
colors, especially red and blue. The lard that is commonly 
sold in this country is largely adulterated with water, with 
which it is intimately mixed by mechanical means. This 


sophistication can be readily detected by melting a small quan- 

tity, and then allowing it to cool; the fat separates out and 

an at the bottom of the vessel, the water remaining at 
e top. M. B. 


BARON ROTHSCHILD’S MAXIMS. 


Attend carefully to details of your business. 
Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right; fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battles bravely, manfully. 

Go not in society of vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation or business. 
Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few acquaintainces. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 
Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 
Respect the counsel of your parents. 


Sacrifice money rather than principle. 
Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating drinks. 
Use your leisure time for improvement. 
Venture not on the threshold of wrong. 
Watch carefully over your passions. 
Xtend to every one a kindly salutation. 
Yield not to discouragement. 
Zealously labor for the right. 
& success is certain. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

ontees te the editorial columns, or over his ture. He cannot 

romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 

Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


WHAT’S THE REMEDY ? 


I suppose that educational interests are better attended to in 
any other locality (the South excepted) than in —-——. To 
illustrate: Teachers (?) who know anything whatever of phys- 
ical science are the exception rather than the rule. They think 
it vastly more important to instruct the pupil how to make a 
grammatical analysis of acrooked sentence, than to make them 
acquainted with the ever-acting laws of nature; how to locate 
and give the boundaries of the State of Baden, rather than 
their own State, county, township, or geological formation; to 
name all the manufacturing towns in Massachusetts, rather 
than the plants, trees, rocks, and various forms of animated 
life which they encounter every day; to become more intimately 
acquainted with Latin, Greek, and the ancient history of men, 
than with astroaomy, geology, or the history of the universe. 
All this is the result of having basswood commission-men, who 
have in but a single instance honored the office. The present 
incumbent, though a gentleman of excellent intentions, is 
weak,—very weak; does not know how to say no, and grants 
certificates to all who ask, with little or no examination. Is it 
to be wondered at that we have incompetent teachers, begging 
a situation at $1.50 per week, and twice as many as there are 
places for at that ? We know of “ successful’’ (?) teachers who, 
after having ‘‘ taught”’ in this vicinity for several years, have 
gone West and there utterly failed to pass the necessary ex- 
amination to secure the lowest-grade certificate. Ww. 


KNOWING THE RIGHT, BUT PURSUING THE WRONG. 


William Hoover, in auswering the query as to the author- 
hip of these lines, 


‘* We know the right; approve it, too; « 
We know the wrong, and still the wrong pursue;’’ 


says the lines are a translation of the following: 
‘*—-Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.’”’—Ovid, Met. VIT., 20. 
I give another translation: 

‘*T see the right, and I approve it too; 

Condemn the wrong, and still the wrong pursue.’’— Tate. 

It is remarkable that Ovid should represent Medea as utter- 
ing, in her passionate love for Jason, indulged against the 
wishes and command of her father, a sentiment identical with 
that of the Apostle Paul. He said: 

“For that which I do, I allow not; for what I would, that 
Ido not; but what I hate, that do I. For to will is present 
with me; but how to perform that which is good, I find not. 
For the good that I would, Ido not; but the evil which I 
would not, that I do.’’ 

The mythological personage, Medea, Horace would have 
represented in the stage at ‘‘ ferox invietaque,” and says, 

“Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidit.”’ (Let not Medea 
murder her sons before the people.) 

Cicero also says of her in the oration on the Manilian law, 
“ At first Mithridates fled from his kingdom, as Medea is for- 
merly said to have fled from the same region of Pontus ; for 
they say that she, in her flight, strewed about the limbs of her 
brother in those places along which her father was likely to 
pursue, in order that the collection of them, dispersed as they 
were, and the grief which would afflict his father, might delay 
the rapidity of his pursuit.” 

And yet this “‘ fierce and invincible’? Medea, had} she in 
any of her paroxysms of rage and fury, met the apostle of the 
Gentiles, as Rev. E. E. Hale has represented Homer and David 
meeting for mutual conference, would have found in hima 
sympathizer in this deplorable condition of mind that she was 
constantly doing what her better judgment disapproved. 

The apostle, however, while sympathizing with Medea, could 
have pointed out a way of deliverance from this wretchedness. 
For when he eried, ‘‘ Oh, wretched man that Iam! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” found a ready 
answer. R. L, PERKINS, 


Boston, Mass., August, 1879. 


THE ACCENTUATION OF LATIN. 


Having recently taken up a volume of the Roman Breviary, 
I was led to compare the method adopted in such service-books 
for the guidance of priests to correct pronunciation of the 
Latin words, so far as relates to the quantities of the syllables, 
with the method which generally finds favor in our school 
text-books. In the Roman service-books the syllables on 
which the stress is to be laid is marked with an acute accent 
in every case where there is any danger that a not too well- 
educated priest may make a mistake. Thus we read: 


‘Domine pars haereditétis meae et célicis meae. 
Tu es qui restitues haereditétem meam mihi. 
Clamaverunt justi et Dominus exaudivit eos. 
Venite exultémus Domino, jubilémus 

Deo salutdri nostro.” 


Latin against false quantities than the occasional use of the — 
and ~ marks. 

We know that Greek accents were introduced to indicate an 
alteration in the common pronunciation, often so marked as 
to be diametrically opposite to that of the classic poets; and it 
seems equaliy allowable that we should, even in books not 
merely intended for the use of beginners, use accents to assist 
American readers in pronouncing the Latin tongue as Horace 
or Virgil pronounced it. But whether or not we introduce ac- 
cents into editions for general use, as the Roman church has 
done in its service-books, their adoption in our school-books 
would not only be much more creditable to our style of schol- 
arship, but it would also save trouble (and therefore, I suppose, 
expense) in printing, as every font of typeshould contain a set 
of accented vowels. Moreover, it may be observed that schol- 
ars are very apt to overlook, and even to misunderstand when 
they do not overlook, the long and short marks, while they 
have become from an early age perfectly familiarized with the 
use of the accent in their Spellers and Readers. 

CHARLES J. GEDGR. 
Nebraska College, Nebraska City, Sept, 1879. 


INFORMATION FOR INQUIRERS. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, 

What charts or apparatus can be had at a moderate price, 
to illustrate the teaching of physiology toa mixed class? We 
have nothing but an old set of Cutter’s Charts. 

Ans.—Dr. Cutter’s and Dr. Lambert’s aré probably the best 
charts published in this country. The French physiological 
charts are very superior, and if we remember rightly, more ex- 
pensive. Manikins and other models may be obtained, but 
probably at too great expense for your use. 


BEST WORKS ON TEACHING. 
What work on teaching do you consider the most practical 
and suggestive ? 
Ans.—We will name several which we consider invaluable 
to teachers: 


‘*Education,’”’ Herbert Spencer, . $1.25 
** Principles and Practice of Teaching,’’ Johonnot, . 1.25 
Art of Teaching,’”’ Sypher,_ . 1.50 
** Teaching, Its ends and Means,’’ Calderwood, - 1.25 
Theory and Practice of Teaching,’ Page, . 1.50 
** Pedagogics as a System,’’ Rosenkrans,_. 1.00 
** Normal Methods of Teaching,’’ Brooks, P . 1.25 
‘* Teachers’ Hand-Book,’’ Phelps, ‘ 
** Northend’s Teacher’s Assistant, ‘ 1.50 


WORKS ON VENTILATION. 

Please give me some hints through the columns of THE 
JOURNAL, or mention some treatise, that will give me the in- 
formation, about ventilating my school-room. 

Ans. — Hints on ventilation would occupy columns. The 
brightest hint and the most comprehensive is this, ventilate. 
The following are among the best text-books on this impor- 
tant subject: ‘‘A Treatise on Ventilation,” Leeds, $2.50. 
**On Ventilation of Buildings, Railroad Cars,’”’ etc., Ruttan, 
$5.00. ‘‘Hand-book of Hygiene and Sanitary Science,’ G 
Wilson, London. ‘A Manual of Practical Hygiene,” Parker, 
London. ‘ Health Primers, D. Appleton & Co., 40 cents. 


GRAMMAR.—THE INFINITIVE. 

197. Is the following .sentence correct? ‘‘I should have 
been pleased to have gone with you yesterday. ”’ 

This is a very interesting construction. In Anglo-Saxon there 
is but one infinitive, the present, which generally denotes either 
the same time as that of the principal verb, or time after the 
time of the principal verb (future), but, as shown by the con- 
text, it sometimes denotes time before the time of the principal 
verb. Latin and Greek, in possessing a perfect infinitive, are 
superior to the Anglo-Saxon. This non-existence of a past in- 
finitive in Anglo-Saxon explains the comparatively large use in 
English of the present infinitive, the past or perfect infinitive 
having been introduced to express action before the time of the 
principal verb, and having in the unrealized consciousness of 
the users of the language been extended to express certain 
other relations of thought hereinafter noticed. The present 
infinitive has accordingly no power now of expressing com- 
pleted action, and is limited to its use as a present or future 
infinitive. 

‘* It was the misfortune of my friend, however, to have em- 
barked his property in large speculations.’’ — (Irving’s Sketch- 
Book: ** The Wife.’’) 

The infinitive here denotes an action completed before the 
time of the principal verb. In the following sentences the 
completed activity does not lie in the rear of the act denoted 
by the principal verb, but contemporaneous with it. 

“I must have been asleep.”” Must is used in all persons and 
tenses, and needs the accompanying infinitive to show its real 
tense. We have the same use with other verbs, whenever the 
indefiniteness of time of the principal verb is removed by the 
accompanying infinitive. This is beautifully shown by the 


This seems to me a much more effective, as well as a much 
neater and more scholarly way of guarding young readers of 


difference in the English and Latin idioms in ‘I ought to 
have done it’ = Debuit me facere.”” The sentence, “T in- 


tended to have written” is justly objected to by our best 
grammarians. It should be, ‘‘I intended to write.”” The 
contradiction here is too strong ; yet even this construc- 
tion seems to have grown out of the one I shall men- 
tion further on, and to refer more to the standpoint of the 
speaker than to the time of the principal verb; perhaps de- 
noting even a condition subjective to the speaker. In the sen- 
tences, ‘‘ John expected to have finished his task before this 
time’’; ** He expected to have called on you before his depart- 
ure,’’ the infinitives are both future to the time of the princi- 
pal verbs, but denote in the thought of the speakers an action 
finished, or rather an action that might have been, and whose 
possibility or condition was finished before the other past time 
mentioned in some sentences. Such sentences are very com- 
mon in the best writers, and are truly an ornament to our no- 
ble language. 


**T intended only to have teased him three days and a half, 
and now I have lost him forever.’’—(Sherid. Riv., 1, 2.) 


‘*T trusted never more to have beheld thee.’’—(Colev. Wal- 
lenst, 2, 6.) 


In this last sentence, the to the speaker, subjective condi- 
tion, was ended the moment he beheld the person whom he ad- 
dresses. This conditional infinitive is soin sympathy with the 
pluperfect potential that it is frequently found with it, and, as 
it were, repeats the uncertainty which the pluperfect potential 
has already expressed. 


“If I had found you indifferent, I would have endeavored 
to have been 80, too,’’—( Southern, Oroon, 5, 1.) 


**Thou shouldst have chosen another to have attended her.”’ 
—(Colev. Wallenst, 1, 4.) 


**T would have given my life but to have called her mine,”’ 
—(Byr. Mazeppa.) 

It appears wherever there is intensity of feeling or passion 
in the speaker sufficient to make all his thoughts revolve about 
himself in the intensity of his feeling, that such highly ex- 
pressive sentences are appropriate and strong. The sentence 
which has called forth these remarks does not have this in- 
tensity of feeling about it, but is more like some earlier sen- 
tences in this article where the infinitive denotes an action 
completed before another past time, but refers to the stand- 
point of the speaker. The sentence is, therefore, good idio- 
matic English. 

In these remarks, I have made no distinction between the 
independent and prepositional forms of the infinitives. See 
§335, p. 314, Fowler’s English Grammar, latest edition. 


Philadelphia, Sept., 1879. INVESTIGATOR. 
SUGGESTIONS AND SOLUTIONS. 
APOTHEM. 


— If the mathematical apothem is an alias for the literary 
apothegm, what is there in the derivation of the word that 
could have suggested its adoption for the purpose for which it 
is used in geometry ? Yours confusedly, PoLLy Gon. 


— ‘Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, New (1880) Edition, 
with Supplement ’’(which I had not seen when I made inquiry 
in regard to apothem) answers my question. The derivation 
of the word therein given, (p. 1542), shows that the mathemat- 
ical term apothem is not the same word as apothegm, of which 
axiom is a synonym. E. E. 


A QUERY FOR SPELLING REFORMERS, 


— R not the advocates ov the speling reform a lit] tu fast in 
counting the saving tu nuzpapr publishrs? A papr haz a ser- 
tain spas tu be fild. If u diminish the length ov the wurdz u 
must increes thar numbr. U do not diminish the labr ov the 
compositr, and u ad tu the brain wurk ov the editr, thus ading 
tu the expens insted ov making it les. Am I not rite? 

Yorz trule, Cc. 


NATION AND ECLECTIC. 

— If any one wishes to buy, cheap, a complete set of The 
Nation, from its first number in 1865 to the present year, — 12 
volumes bound, the remainder unbound,—communication can 
be opened through this column. Also a set of The Eclectic, 
from 1861 through 1871. 


A STATEMENT MODIFIED. 
— A statement of mine in Tuk JOURNAL, a year or two ago, 
needs considerable modification. In alluding to the moons of 
Mars, I represented them as resembling our own moon to an 
inhabitant of that planet. The largest one will equal only 
one-tenth of the apparent diameter of our moon, and the 
smaller one is only one-thirtieth, Being also much farther 
from the sun than we are, it is not likely that they get more 
than +}5 or tooo as much light, respectively, from their two 
moons, as we do from our one. Our seeing them at all is a 
startling proof of the power of telescopes. W. Hoxie. 
Harvard College Observatory, Sept. 1, 1879. 


ERRATA.—In ‘‘ Celestial Phenomena’’ last week, under 
head of ** Eclipses,” third line, read east for “‘ west of Jupi- 
ter;’? under head of Long-period Variables,’”’ second line, 
read Comae for ‘“*‘ Corne Berenicis.’”” One or two other minor 


errors it is unnecessary to point out. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The National Labor Commission, which has been taking 
testimony in the West, has finished its work and returned home. 
The Commissioners report that there is little evidence of busi- 
ness depression. 

— General Grant was a passenger on the steamer “‘ City of 
Tokio,” which sailed from Yokohama last week, and is ex- 
pected to reach San Francisco on the 21st inst. 

— The amount of bullion imported into the country last 
week was $8,000,000. 

— A terrific hail-storm passed over portions of Morris county, 
New Jersey, on Sunday night, 7th inst., doing much damage. 

— Prof. Nordenskjold, of the Swedish exploring expedition, 
has given a brief account of the voyage. ‘The expedition, it 
seems, sailed from Gothenburg, Sweden, July 4, 1878, and 
reached Tsejdekin, the extreme northern point of Asia, on 
the 19th of August. But little ice was encountered until the 
latter part of September, when the navigators found them- 
selves imprisoned in pack-ice, a mile distant from land, near 
a Tehukichi settlement of four thousand inhabitants, at which 
the winter was passed. Herethe expedition was detained 244 
days, but was released July 18th, and reached Yokohama 
safely on the 2d inst., the explorers enjoying the best of health. 

— Afghanistan. — The British embassy, at Cabul, has been 
attacked by Afghan troops, and every member of the company 
killed. The Ameer declared himself powerless, and asks for 
British assistance. General Roberts is on his way to Peiwar 
Pass with troops. 

— Belgium.—The Institute of International Law has voted in 
favor of recommending the various States to agree that the de- 
struction or injury of submarine telegraph cables is an offence 
against the law of nations. 

— England. — Itis estimated that the deficiency in the Eng- 
lish crops this year will amount to 25 per cent. It is reported 
from Liverpool that the first part of the ocean section of the 


new French cable has been successfully laid, and the line is|. 


expected to be completed to St. Pierre during this month. 

— France—It is thought the Government will abandon por- 
tions of the Ferry bill. The Republicans of all shades are coal- 
escing in Bordeaux against M. Blanqui. 

— Switzerland. — The seventh general conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance concluded its sessions at Basle, Sunday, 
Sept. 7. Some of the most distinguished clergymen of the de- 
nomination, representing different portions of the world, 
were in attendance. 

— South America. — The Peruvian vessels are still reported 
as doing much damage to the Chilian coast, causing great dis- 
affection among the people. Several riots haveoccurred. The 
blockade of Iquique has been abandoned. 

— Zululand. — King Cetywayo has taken to the bush, and 
the British cavalry are following him closely. 


Mr. R. C. McCormick, the 
eral to the Paris Exposition, has received the medals 
and diplomas awarded to the American exhibitors, and 
will distribute them this week. 


WE regret that our columns are not equal to the 
task of reporting in detail the great meeting of scien- 
tists at Saratoga. The Tribune has given to its readers 
very full reports of many of the papers, and we must re- 
fer our readers to it for more than a summary of the 
work, presented in our columns this week, by our New 
York correspondent. 


Tue Frozen Zone has at last been circumnavigated, 
and the honor belongs to a Norwegian expedition and 
commander. What our geographers have regarded as 
a solid sea of ice, unexplored and unexplorable, has 
been found to yield to the sharp prow of the steam cut- 
ter, which has explored the coast from Sweden to Japan, 
and spent a winter in the ice blockade so far North that 
the shortest day was three hours in length, and the 
Southern limb of the sun was never above the horizon. 


THE distressed condition of the yellow-fever sufferers 
at the South calls for sympathy and aid from all benev- 
olent sources, and the recent contribution to Memphis 
of $5000 by Jay Gould, with a carte blanche to draw 
on him to foot further bills, sends a thrill of joy to the 
hearts of the stricken and needy. The sufferings of our 
fellow-countrymen and friends have some compensations 
in the opportunities for charity to send its offerings to 
alleviate and cheer. 


Corres of THE JouRNAL are sent to persons not 


now subscribers, that they may examine it with refer- 
ence to becoming subscribers. As one number may 
not be sufficient, we propose to send THe JouRNAL 
for three months on trial, on receipt of sixty cents. 
Persons once subscribers may take advantage of our 
premium-lists, which are offered only to those who 
take one or more of our publications. A blank form 
on another page will enable you to complete your 
order. Send promptly postage-stamps or currency. 


Tue tribe of Mohawk Indians, one of England’s 
staunchest allies, of which His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught is a warrior, has deputed Chief 
Annosothkap to visit England, and endeavor to elicit 
sympathy and help in erecting schools on their reserves 
on the Bay of Quenté, in Ontario, and so prevent their 
children lapsing into paganism, and the worship of 
spirits, ete. Their requests are favorably entertained 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Canadian Prime 
Minister, and other philanthropists, and contributions 
for that object are now being actively solicited in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 


One of the most tragic events of the week is the mas- 
sacre of the British envoy and his suite at Cabal, by the 
Afghans, despite the efforts of Yakoob Khan to save 
them. An attack was made on the British residence by 
several regiments of the army, and the embassy-build- 
ing was set on fire. “ Death to the British!” was 
heard on all sides, and the gallant band laid down their 
lives in a brave fight with an overwhelming force. The 
punishment which will follow this dastardly act will be 
swift and sure, but its political effect on the policy of 
the English government is not so certain. Following, 
as it does, the sad events of the South African cam- 
paign, it will tend to open the eyes of the British na 
tion to what end their new aggressive policy with foreign 
and weaker nations may be leading them. The new 
catastrophe will certainly add no new honors to the great 
Premier, but will reflect discredit on the unprotected 


condition of English now in the capital of the country 


which has been declared wholly echiegend. The 
Herald declares that the savage humiliation which has 
been heaped upon England by the Afghan troops may 
prove to be the event which will turn the tide in the 
Beaconsfield government. 


Tue telegraph reports the death of Mr. Longman, 
the last survivor of the publishing house of The Long- 
mans, so long and well known in London. During the 
century and a half that this great book-house has been 
in existence at 39 Paternoster Row, — its present loca- 
tion,—it has sent forth a multitude of quite remarkable 
books. Chamber's Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, and 
Johnson’s famous Dictionary were of the number; so 
was Lindley Murray's Grammar, a book known where- 
ever English is spoken. They issued the first poems 
of Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and Tom Moore. 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel was from their press. 
Herschel, Macaulay, and McCulloch were introduced to 
the world by this firm, which, in 1826, became, in part, 
proprietors of the Edinburgh Review. Through their 
intelligence and business integrity, the name of this 
great publishing house has become world-wide, and its 
influence on the literature of our English race, control- 
ing. Its history illustrates the truth that fame and 
fortune are the products of honest toil and an intelligent 
regard for the welfare of society. 


THE appointment of Professor Payne to the chair of 
Pedagogics in the University of Michigan, is in re- 
sponse to one of the most imperative demands now made 
by the people on the colleges of this country. Too long 
have these corporations of learned men ignored the 
want, in the public schools, of a class of educated young 
men, trained in the science of teaching, competent to 
take superior positions as practical teachers. While 
the normal and training schools have furnished an in- 
creasing number of young women fit to handle the pri- 
mary and grammar grades of cities, and invaluable in 
the country district schools, these accomplished girls 
have too often been compelled to serve under young 
masters, fresh from the honors of Commencement, their 
superiors in the higher culture, but wofully their infe- 
riors in all that pertains to the science and art of in- 
struction. One great drawback to the success of our 
normal girl graduates, is the conceit of superiority, and 
contemptuous estimate of normal training in many of 
these young graduate masters, who reflect the antiquated 
crochets and slumberous sympathies of their own col- 
lege professors concerning the whole subject of public- 
school training. We cannot expect that any large 
number of the young men who graduate with honor 
from our colleges will consent to spend two additional 
years in the study of educational methods in the State 
normal schools. But we have a right to ask that every 
college, especially every State university in the country, 
shall follow the good example of Michigan, and estab- 
lish a competent department of pedagogics, with such 
opportunities for practice as any system of neighboring 
public schools shall afford. That group of American 
colleges which most heartily and completely stretches 
out the hand of sympathy to the public school will 
finally gain the confidence of the people. 


Tue Irish University bill passed Parliament in ac- 
cordance with the wish of the Home Rulers, but we 
fear that the people will find that they have “a barren 
sceptre in their grasp.” The bill does not provide for 
the proper endowments of professorships, and as The 
Penn Monthly states, amounts simply to a bribe to the 
Irish father to be content with ill-paid and incompetent 
professors, or to smother his scruples and send his child 
to a secular or Protestant college, in consideration of a 
handsome sum to be paid his boy if he turns out some- 
thing extraordinary. English rule in Ireland is bad 
enough, but its very worst side is its educational. Poor 


teachers, poor schools, small pay, no pensions, little edu- 
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cation for the people, — this is the old, old story. To 
the credit of the Beaconsfield government, it may be 
said that an attempt has been made to remedy this bad 
state of affairs; and by the new educational law, over a 
million pounds sterling have been appropriated for cur- 
rent school expenses. The Catholic Irish are under 
great obligations to the Presbyterians for their efforts 
to secure a share of the proceeds of disestablishment 
for the common schools of the country, whatever may 
be said of their efforts for united secular and separate 
religious instruction. On this last point, however, we 
must remember that Ireland is not America. 


AFTER GRADUATION. 


Some thousands of young people in the United States 
are, just now, contemplating the important question,— 
“What shall we do?” They are the graduates of our 
collegiate, high, and academical schools, who have no 
very definite ideas of their future occupation. And, es- 
pecially, does this question press upon the minds and 
hearts of the parents of these youth, many of whom 
have borne, for the past years, the burden of their edu- 
cation, — What shall the graduates do ? 

There is a wide-spread notion,—the relict of the days 
when it was supposed that culture was only the neces- 
sity of the few, and ignorance the heritage of the many, 
—that a good education is only necessary for a profes- 
sional man or a woman who is to be a teacher, an ar- 
tist, an authoress, or, in some way, a noted personage 
in society. This delusion is not encouraged by the 
superior teachers of any class of schools, as is sometimes 
asserted. We never, in twenty-five years of acquain- 
tance with thousands of the best teachers of the United 
States, saw or heard of one who either, in public or 
private, gave countenance to such an absurdity. The 
secret of this delusion is in a public opinion which is 
the inheritance of the past, and is already yielding to 
better views of the nature and uses of education. 


Of course we need, all the time, a better training for 
those who are to enter professional life. The way to 
success in any profession is fast becoming a “strait 
gate” and a “narrow way.” No parent should encour- 
age his son or daughter to enter any profession, least 
of all that of the teacher,—until convinced by the judg- 
ment of their teachers, experts, and successful members 
of that profession, that there is a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. Even after that assurance, there is always peril 
in launching a son or daughter on this terribly-crowded 
sea of American professional life. When that is deter- 
mined on, every parent owes it to his child to give all 
possible aid to the preliminary steps of his training. 
The time is past, at least in eastern America, when an 
able man or woman can reach the highest walks of a 
profession by sheer force of unaided toil. It is still 
sometimes done; but where one youth succeeds, a hun- 
dred fall dead by the way, or are so maimed in youth 
that their life is embittered for years. No young 
woman should attempt to teach any school unless she 
is confident of a love for children, a culture of mind and 
manners, a vigor of health, and a preliminary training 
which will enable her to do solid work, and be a blessing 
to the child. Of all ambitions, the poor conceit of 
hanging on the edge of a noble profession is the most 
fruitless. Let the parent bear all these things in mind 
when stirred with the desire to see his child shine in 
professional life. 

The great use of this fine training of children is not 
to turn out a small class of experts in the professions, 
but to enrich and ennoble our common American life. 
ur American people, even the people who have re- 
cently come to us from over the seas, have outgrown 4 
good many things that still hold on in old countries, or 
that had currency in our youth. They have outgrown 
the idea that an American citizen can be, or ought to 
be, satisfied with a life that is all drudgery, within an 
inch of the poor-house. They are fast outgrowing the 
notion that the only entertainment necessary for a labor- 


ing man is eating and drinking, the coarse social life of 
an old-world peasant, or the rough amusements that 
only call out the physical powers and the animal pas- 
sions. They see themselves in a country blessed be- 
yond all others, with such opportunities for happiness 
and usefulness as no man can fathom. And they de- 
mand a higher, better, more refined, more natural, more 
generally satisfactory life, all round, than was ever pos- 
sible for the masses in any age or land. They have a 
right to demand this, and it will go hard with any class 
or party, or community in the United States, which 
persists in refusing this reasonable demand. 

Now the most valuable use of the finest education, 


.|everywhere, is to elevate the man and woman, to en- 


ighten, refine, and consecrate the character, and through 
the character and conduct to make life itself a wiser, 
lovelier, and holier condition. Our life, at best, is so 
hard and, painful, so full of toils we cannot shirk, of 
sorrows that come to all alike, of dangers to health of 
body and soul, that he who does anything to make the 
common lot brighter, better, more tolerable, is a ben- 
efactor in the noblest sense. Indeed, the most precious 
use of the highest things in life,—literature, art, music, 
polite society,—is to make the general lot of man more 
beautiful and hopeful; to make it easier for everybody 
to be the kind of man or woman God commands us all 
to be. All religion that does not sanctify our common 
living is sham religion, and not of Him who came to 
change this barren and wicked world to a new kingdom 
of heaven. And especially must the great mass of youth 
who are receiving a good education to-day understand 
that we look for the results of all this culture in the su- 
periority of the character, in the superior way in which 
they undertake whatever their hands find to do. 

We do not so much need more lawyers, doctors, min- 
isters, teachers, artists, authors, journalists, or states- 
men in America, as we need a better and higher class 
of farmers, mechanics, operatives; men of business of 
every class, from the little country store up to the great 
manufactory, or wholesale copartnership that stretches 
its hands across the world. The deplorable thing about 
American life is still that, as a whole, it is so dry, mo- 
notonous, unsatisfactory to everybody; such a drag to 
the soul; such a peril to our civilization; such a chronic 
tumult in the State. What is it that makes a superior 
community, anywhere? Not the having in it of half-a 
dozen famous people, but the general air of intelligence, 
morality, refinement, pervading all classes; the average 
honesty, freedom, and liberality of the whole people ; 
the high tone of society which keeps down a thousand 
loose and vulgar things that come to the front elsewhere. 

To make the home, however humble, a healthier, 
sweeter, more sacred place ; to adorn the trade, however 
common, with a new grace of perfect honesty and intelli- 
gence; to find out some new and superior way of doing 
work, even if only sweeping a street; to make the name 
“operative” more honorable than mechanic is now; to 
change society from the dry, monotonous, depressing 
thing it is in so many villages, to a cheerful, bright, re- 
fining influence; to make the city or town a pleasant 
and inspiring place to live in, rather than a dull and 
dispiriting residence for good people ; — all this, and a 
great deal more like it, is the thing we so much need 
to-day. 


DRIFT. 


— Senator Geo. F. Hoar, in his late admirable address on 
college-bred men, at Amherst, stumbles over this astounding 


statement: 

‘IT understand the training of the college uate to 
differ from that of other citizens in this: In the common 
school, and the technical or professional school, the principal 
purpose is to acquire knowledge,—something that the pupil is 


to know and use;—moral and intellectual training is but an 
incident. The college makes discipline its 4 


the mere acquisition of knowledge is secondary. 
tellect, a cultivated taste, a quickened and elevated sense of 
bonor and moral and religious responsibility, — these are the 
results at which it aims.” 

We venture to say that so much educational heresy has 


rarely been compressed in such narrow space. The object of 
the education of the smallest Irish boy, in a primary school in 


Massachusetts, is to develop a good American citizen. And 
American citizenship is only another name for an American 
manhood and womanhood, based on the fit training of the 
mind, morals, manners, and character. The imparting of 
knowledge is only one of the functions of the common school; 
whose chief function is to prepare American youth, not only to 
obtain knowledge, but to fill their place honorably in American 
life. The idea that the masses of the people need only “inci- 


dental’’ training in the reasoning and moral faculties, while 
the members of the three old-time professions require this es- 
pecially, was not the idea of the great men who established 
the American public school, and will not hold water in the 
emergencies of American life. 


— Among the recent valuable deliverances on the free higher 
education, is that of President McCosh, of Princeton College. 
The doctor knows British school-keeping through and through, 


and rises far above the poor flunkeyism that in some high 
quarters seems to be laboring to reproduce the decaying and 
least-efficient side of British education into America. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 28th annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science was held at Saratoga Springs, 
beginning Aug. 27, 1879. The officers of this Association, 
elected for this meeting, were as follows: 

President—George F. Barker, of Philadelphia. Vice-Pres- 
ident of Section A, 8S. P. Langley, of Alleghany; Vice-President 
of Section B, J. W. Powell, of Washington. Chairman of 
permanent sub-section of Chemistry, Ira Remsen, of Balti- 
more; Chairman of permanent sub-section of Microscopy, E. W. 
Morley, of Hudson, O. Permanent Secretary, F. W. Putnam, 
of Cambridge; General Secretary, George Little, of Atlanta, 
Ga.; Secretary of Section A, John K. Rees, of St. Louis; Sec- 
retary of Section B, A. G. Wetherby, of Cincinnati. Treasurer, 
Wm. S. Vaux, of Philadelphia; and a standing committee, 
consisting of the past presidents, together with the officers of 


;both this and the preceding meeting, and also six fellows 


chosen from the Association at large. |Messrs. Remsen, 
Little, and Wetherby, being absent, their places were filled by 
Prof. J. W. Clarke, D, M. C. Bolten, and W. H. Dall.] 

The organization of the meeting was effected by the assem- 
bling of the members and fellows at Town Hall, where, after 


Marsh of New Haven,—Professor Barker was introduced. The 
new president, in accepting the chair, made a brief address, 
after which an invocation was made by the Rev. Dr. Peter 
Stryker. The Association was then welcomed to Saratoga by 
the chairman of the local committee, Dr. R. C. McErven. In 
reply, President Barker returned thanks for the cordial greet- 
ing received, and formally declared the meeting of 1879 open. 
As is the custom, the business of the Association was trans- 
acted in general session, while the papers, for the most part, 
were read before the separate sections. The first day is gener- 
illy devoted to such preliminary business as is necessary to 
iransact in general session, and also to the assortment and 
arrangement, by the standing committee, of papers to be read. 

The second day, Aug. 28, found the Association busy at 
work, After the adjournment of the general session, the ad- 
dress by the chairman of the subsection in Chemistry was read. 

Professor Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University, is well 
known as the champion of the German School of Organic 
Chemistry in this country, and, therefore, it was to be expected 
that his paper would be devoted to that subject. In his ad- 
dress, he first showed that organic chemistry was an essential 
part of chemistry; then proceeded to a description of the ben- 
efits derived from its study, stating that without a thorough 
knowledge of that branch it would be impossible to compre- 
hend chemistry as a whole; and finally, deploring the lack of 
time and study that is devoted to its pursuit in our American 
technical schools and colleges. 

A paper on the ‘‘ Experimental Determination of the Veloc- 
ity of Light,’ by A. A. Michelson, of the United States Navy, 
was productive of much discussion. The author has found, 
from experiments made at Annapolis, that the velocity of light 
is 186,305 miles per second. 

A number of geological papers were read before Section B; 
one on *‘ The Succession of Glacial Deposits in New England,”’ 
by Warren Upham, was read by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, State 
geologist of New Hampshire, who also read a paper of his own 
on ‘* Recently Discovered Cupreous Veins at Blue Hill, Me.” 

The subsection of Chemistry listened to four papers by Prof. 
A. R. Leeds, two of which were on the effects produced by 
ozone on the coloring matter of plants and on sugar-syrups. 
Prof. Mrs. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and a fellow of the Association, read an admirable 
paper on ‘‘ Household Chemistry,” in which she urged the 
practical study of chemistry as of great benefit to her sex, es- 
pecially as applied to home-work. 

In the evening the Association assembled to hear the presi- 


(Continued on page 137.) 


being called to order by the retiring president, — Prof. O. ©. | 
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SPAIN AND HER INSTITUTIONS. 


BY PROF. H. H. M’COLLESTER. 


SPAIN FOUB CENTURIES AGO. 

Nearly four centuries ago, as Columbus presented the title 
of the West Indies to the Spanish court, bells were rung, guns 
fired, bonfires were kindled, and Spain was the wealthiest and 
most prosperous country of the old world. Its fields were the 
best cultivated, and its ports the most thronged. It was then 
renowned for the corn of its plains; its wine and oil upon the 
hill-sides; the milk and honey ofits pastures; the timber from 
its mountains; the marbles from its quarries; and the treasures 
from its mines. Spring and summer were never absent from 
its valleys, though perpetual winter brooded over its moun- 
tain-tops. The bow of brightest promise seemed to be span- 
ningSpain. The light which had long since been extinguished 
in Alexandria, Athens, and Rome, flamed out anew in this 
land. Here the glowing mind of the East had become blend- 
ed with the strong intellect of the West. The culture of the 
Greek, the Roman, the Goth, and the Moor were blossoming 
out in fairest expression in the Spaniard. He appeared to be 
kindling flaming fires on the altars of antiquity. The univer- 
sities and schools of the land were the best; its scholars ranked 
among the highest; its civilization was leading the nations; 
its prosperity was almost unbounded, 

Such was Spain less than four centuries ago; but now how 
changed! Its bright luminaries have passed away, and the 
monk, the matador, and the brigand have taken their places. 
The college has been supplanted by the bull-ring; the pen by 
the stiletto. Much of its surface has been shorn of its beauty 
and left desolate and ugly. Long tracts of its arable lands are 
lying perfect wastes; its forest are nearly all gone; its rivers 
have ceased to whirl saws and spindles; its commerce has dis- 
appeared ; its pruning-hooks have been beaten into swords 
and its plowshares into spears; and ninety thousand laborers 
into ninety thousand soldiers; the people at large are badly 
housed, scantily fed, and meanly clad; surely a terrible blight 
has come upon Spain. 

ITS SCHOOLS. 

If the schools of this land were flourishing in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era; if then the University of Cordova 
was sending out fine scholars; if wise Seneca and gifted Quin- 
tilian rejoiced because their nativity chanced to be within its 
borders; if later, under the sway of the Mohamedan, its insti- 
tutions of learning attracted the most gifted students of Eu- 
rope; if still later, the universities of Salamanca and Grenada 
were crowded with seekers after knowledge; still, at the pres- 
ent time the cause of education is in a deplorable condition. 
The people are so taxed to support warriors and priests that 
they have little to give toward sustaining schools. Its beggars 
are more numerous than its pupils. 

However, there is what the Spaniards call their national 
school system for primary and secondary instruction, corres- 
ponding somewhat to our primary and grammar schools. The 
sexes are not educated together. In some of the primary 
schools are to be seen children from the ages of two to ten 
years old. The branches required to be taught are, religion, 
reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic and grammar. 
It is both sad and amusing to witness these schools in opera- 
tion. Though no teachers are allowed in them under twenty 
years of age, still as a general thing they exhibit little culture 
and refinement. They govern mainly by physical force. 
They are wont to call their schools to order, not by the click of 
the bell, but by the stamping of the foot, or the clapping of 
the hands. Their teaching consists largely in asking leading 
questions. While school is keeping, it would seem their pu- 
pils are trying to prove that perpetual motion is possible. 

In their secondary schools, in addition to the common, 
some of the higher branches are taught, such as algebra, ge- 
ometry, and astronomy. But witnessing the work in these 
schools, we are disposed to say, What teaching! The idea of 
pupils taking up these branches before they have reached their 
coe or mastered the first principles of learning, seems ab- 


After visiting schools in several of their leading cities, I am 
forced to conclude that there are no first-class public schools 
in Spain at the present time. Their schoolhouses are inferior 
in construction, location, and properadjustments. The rooms 
are seldom furnished with blackboards, maps, or other appara- 
tus. Male teachers are employed mainly, and all are about 
twenty-five years of age; but they are poorly paid, and many 
of them are at work on trust at that. Itis true they are paid 
by the State, the same as the soldier and the priest, but they 
do not stand an equal chance with them to get their pay. The 
church and the army are regarded as a necessity, but the school 
is too often looked upon as an incumbrance. Compulsory edu- 
cation, which did exist in this country some years since, has 
been laid aside, and the result is that hosts of children are 
growing up without any schooling. 

BOOKS. 

It cannot be said of the text-books in this country that they 
are too many or too large; for the most part they are mere 
primers, or pamphlets, of inferior paper and execution. Judg- 


ing business and book trade could be very lucrative in Spain. 
Libraries are scarce here, and the few which do exist are made 
up mostly of theological works. Really, there is no great de- 
mand for books and papers here, for seven-eighths of the people 
are unable to read. 

SUPERIOR SCHOOLS. 

The higher classes pride themselves upon their superior in- 
stitutions, referring to their universities, which are nine in 
number, each having from one to six thousand students in at- 
tendance, and embracing five faculties, namely, philosophy and 
literature; mathematical, physical, and natural sciences; phar- 
macy; medicine; and law. The instruction is given in lec- 
tures, but the students seems to exercise their own pleasure 
about attending them, so that they are as often absent as pres- 
ent; and yet all goes right so long as the bills are paid. Money 
is above par value in this country, and allows him who pos. 
sesses it unmeasured licenses, and the greatest liberties to vjo- 
late laws and customs. In the lecture-room the students do 
not appear to be overworked. The height of their ambition 
evidently extends no further than obtaining a degree. They 
regard it a great honor to be graduates from their Higher insti- 
tutions; but, so far as their life-work is concerned, they seem 
to have little thought, or care to become distinguished, unless 
it be as a matador or picador. The bull-fight is the only insti- 
tution of Spain which moves the whole people. The masses 
are certain to crowd the bull-rings when in operation, and this 
is = to be the case as often as once a week nearly the year 
round. 

In such a state of society scholars will be scarce, and students 
will waste time and opportunity in revelry and indolence. 
Though the Spaniards take much pride in their literature of 
the past, and glory in the names of Cervantes, Carlos de Sesso, 
Ponce de Leon, Christobel Losada, and Juan Gonzala, yet in 
the present they are producing no such men. Intellectually, 
as well as financially, the country is becoming impoverished. 
It cannot be otherwise since it contains more priests than 
cooks, and more soldiers than plowmen. Their religion and 
government are crushing the people mentally and morally, and 
should there not be some change for the better soon, the time 
cannot be far distant when this land will be as desolate as the 
Trojan Plains, or the Carthagenian Fields. If it can boast of 
sanitary means for the support of 500,000 mendicants, yet 
its cities and public places are swarming with beggars. They 
beset the stranger visiting the land on every hand; they seem 
determined to allow him no peaceif he is endeavoring to enjoy 
the marvelous beauties of the most marvelous Gothic cathe- 
dral at Burgos, or visiting the house at Valladolid in which 


Columbus died, or the birthplace of Murillo and Valesquez at 
Seville, or the Moorish and Romish antiquities of Cordova, or 
the airy, graceful, and matchless Alhambra of Grenada. If in 
the past Spain has given to the world cultured geniuses who 
have adorned the pages of literature, and the walls of church 
and hall, to-day it is retarding the progress of civilization; if 
its by-gones are radiant with glory, its present acts speak of 
gloom and decay. 

Madrid, Spain, July, 1879. 


SPELLING-REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


A NEW HELP TO NEW SPELLING 


The Spelling Reform Association has just devised gummed 
slips, printed with the matter given below. These ar on fine 
tinted paper, 3x10cm. The left end is gummed like a P. O. 
stamp, and can be attacht instantly to any letter, card, book, 
pamflet, newspaper article, etc., opposite the first new spelling 
that occurs. It relieves the writer from any imputation of 
bad spelling, and is at the same time an argument for the re- 
form and an invitation to those interested to lern more about 
it. One Boston firm, having a large correspondence, bought 
10,000 as soon as they wer shown, and it is expected that the 
attention of many will be called to the reform thru these little 
paper missionaries. They are adapted to any kind of station- 
ery, and can be used or not, at option. The printed stationery 
gives only one kind of paper, and it is always printed whether 
wanted or not. There ar three forms given to allow of choice 


about heading and signature; otherwise they are exactly alike. 
Some writers do not wish the trouble of answering inquiries; 
others prefer to explain to their own correspondents. 

In ordering, specify 10, 11, or 12-line form. Each form is 
also printed on very heavy linen leger paper, and on bristol 
board, with the list of officers, the ten words, or something 
else, illustrating or advocating the reform on the back. These 
ar not gummed on the end, and ar to be dropt loos into envel- 
opes, so they wil be preservd for reference, The slips ar put 
up in packages of 200, and ar sent postpaid for .20, or $1.00 per 
1000. The leger paper is .15 and the bristol board .20 per 100, 
post free. dress the Secretary, P. O. Box 260, Boston. 

SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
Offices, 6, 7, & 8 No. 32 Hawley St. ; Sec’y Melvil Dewey; P.O. 260, Boston. 
The — spelling is the worst in the world. Millions of years are wasted by each 
generation in tryin each 


asted year in 
Association and the leading of 


ete. 
2—Omit silent ¢ after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbed, ete. 


3.—Write / for ph in such words as fantom, for, fi , tel f, ete. 
otw of¢asin t, 
For farther of the anid fts resent rapid progres, address the writer. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The fourteenth annual session of the Cincinnati Teachers’ 
Institute began on the morning of August 25, and continued 
the following six days; the programme of exercises being 
under the control of the Superintendent of Schools, John B. 
Peaslee, Ph.D. 

A comparison of the list of instructors for the present year 
with those of previous years discloses several noteworthy 
characteristics. Heretofore this list had been composed 
largely, and sometimes wholly, of eminent educators from 
abroad. Of these we readily, and gratefully, too, recall the 
names of Professors Bailey, Monroe, Kidd, Dickerson, Men- 
denhall, Morse, Avery, Orton, Stoddard, Krisi, Mrs, Deibl 
and Mary N. Smith, and Misses Cooper and Dugane. But this 
year, owing solely to the refusal of the board of education to 
make the appropriation necessary for securing the services of 
outside instructors, the Committee on Normal Institutes was 
compelled either to abandon the holding of the school, or else to 
rely upon the bounty of home instructors. The latter expedi- 
ent was adopted; and, in view of the interesting exercises of 
the week, and the generally favorable verdict of the teachers, 
we must add, have proved successful beyond expectation. 

A second striking feature of the present list of instructors 
is, that no less than seven of them, — about a third of the en- 
tire number, —are graduates of our own high schools ; men 
and women who, since their graduation, have arisen to promi- 
nence in their several professions. 

A third peculiarity of the present programme is the prepon- 
derance of attention given to subjects of a scientific character. 
Formerly, elocution, grammar, object-lessons, geography, and 
mental philosophy divided the empire of the Institute about 
equally among themselves; but of late, and conspicuously this 
year, geology, meteorology, zodlogy, physics, anatomy, and 
physiology have shot up their cyclopean forms, and with their 
huge bowlders and mountains of adamant and ice, and with 
their gigantic bones, — more formidable than Samson’s jaw- 
bone of an ass, —and with their thunderbolts,— more dread- 
fulthan old Jupiter’s,—have quite overwhelmed their less ma- 


terial predecessors. 
GEOLOGY. 


This subject was handled by Prof. William Colvin. His 
special theme was the history of the drift. Having exhibited 
specimens of the various sorts of bowlders found distributed 
over the northern portions of North America, particularly this 
locality, he proceeded to account for their peculiar forms, and 
to notice the eauses that had operated in their distribution. 
He denied the necessity of the generally-accepted glacial 
theory in explanation of either of these phenomenon, and held 
the operation of natural and existing causes as sufficient to 
account for both. The Great Lakes, he claimed, once con- 
stituted an immense inland sea, whose waters originally cov- 
ered many times their present area; the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico ascended the Mississippi valley as far north as where 
Cairo now stands; and the volume of the Ohio and of its trib- 
utaries exceeded, both laterally and vertically, their present 
size by many hundred feet. With such agencies in operation 
for grinding, polishing, and transporting great masses of rock, 
the present aspect of the drift were not hard to be accounted 


for. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Prof. John Mickleborough, principal of our normal school, 
treated this subject. He showed how futile had been the ef- 
forts of biologists to determine the origin of life, and how un- 
satisfactory their attempts to draw a line of demarkation be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms; he particularized 
the defects of earlier classifications of the animal kingdom, 
and declared himself in favor of Huxley’s classification. He 
cited Professor Tyndall’s demonstration of the impossibility 
of spontaneous generation, and gave an interesting exhibit of 
the progressive stages of animal growth through its several 
microscopic forms; then taking up those familiar products of 
animal life, the sponge and coral, he very clearly illustrated the 
organization and habits of the tiny polyps that composed the 
soft and vital parts of these forms as found in their natural 
state. The latest views regarding the origin and up-building 
of the various sorts of coralline islands and reefs were also 
very graphically presented. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Mr. E. A. Renner, a teacher of the third intermediate school, 
whose early years were passed on the sea, where he acquired 
the practical knowledge which he has since expanded and sys- 
tematized by enthusiastic study, lectured in a most popular 
manner on this branch. Our institute, this year, was opened, 
for the first time in its history, in the midst of a chilling, pour- 
ing rain-storm. Mr. Renner, with the practical instinct of an 
old-time Methodist preacher, seized upon the storm as the text 


and | of his discourse on the elements. Beginning with its origin in 


the Gulf, he traced its whirligig progress, — heralded by that 
mercurial avant-courier, the barometer, — up the valley of the 
Father of Waters to our own city, and thence north-eastwardly 


to that fond rendezvous of tempests, New England. The 
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characteristics of cyclones, their rotatory motion invariably 

from right to left, and their progressive motion, as also the 

principles underlying the phenomena of the great equatorial 

and polar currents of air, were all most happily elucidated. 
ARITHMETIC. 

This subject was manipulated by B. O. M. DeBeck, Esq., 
clerk of the board of education. He spoke of the necessity of 
teacher’s determining for themselves a clear and satisfactory 
reason for every arithmetical process gone through with, and 
of encouraging their pupils to do the same; illustrating his 
meaning by indicating the various analytic steps involved in a 
rational understanding of problems in compound proportion, 
in interest, and in the reduction of common to decimal frac- 
tions. He also pointed out the lack of reason that character- 
ized not a few of the most popular rules and definitions of our 
text-books ; and, on the whole, showed himself to be amply 


qualified not only to 
“argue and divide 


A hair ’twixt south and south-east side,” 
but also to box the arithmetical compass all the way round. 


PENMANSHIP, 

The exercises of this department of the Institute were con- 
ducted by Prof. A. E. Burnett, superintendent of penmanship, 
and his assistants; and consisted principally in mapping out 
before the teacher the work to be executed by the pupils dur- 
ing the present school-year. The text-books in this branch 
are those comprised in the Eclectic Series, published in this 
city, of which it is contemplated to use during the year two 
books in each grade. The writing of each lesson in the copy- 
book is to be preceded by a brief drill on movement-exercises, 
calculated to develop the mechanical facility necessary to the 
correct execution of the copy. 

DRAWING. 

Similar in kind to the work of the last-named department 
was that of the drawing department. Under the clear and 
able direction of the late Professor Forbriger’s successor,—Mr. 
Henry H. Fick, and his assistants, — the teachers of the vari- 
ous grades have had sketched out for them the course of in- 
struction for the present year. Believing that the drawing of 
abstract lines and figures, however indispensable as an ele- 
mentary exercise, should occasionally be supplemented by rep- 
resentation of life-forms, Mr. Fick has prepared for each grade 
of the schools a series of interesting drawings, consisting of 
familiar objects, based upon the elements previously mastered. 

MUSIC. 

The Institute misses this year the presence of one of the 
most conspicuous, most constant, most indefatigable, and the 
most venerable of its wonted instructors,—Prof. Charles Aiken. 
Having during the forty years, or thereabouts, of his past con- 
nection with the schools (wherein he contributed more than 
any one else to their advancement in musical culture), quite 
expended his physical energies, he, at the close of the last 
school year, and at an age considerably beyond the ordinary 
allotment of years, laid down his baton, and retired from the 
stage of active life to listen, let us hope, for some years to 
come, to the melodious refrain that must succeed labors so 
worthily performed as were his. Mr. G. F. Junkermann, a 
musician of life-long experience, and for several years past 
one of our music-masters, has been appointed as Mr. Aiken’s 
successor. The musical exercises of the Institute are of an 
academic order rather than a normal, and consist in the prac- 
ticing of such standard choruses as Palmer’s ‘‘ Daughter of 
Zion,”’ Rossini’s ‘‘ The God of Israel,”” Benedict’s “‘ Hail, Fair 
Queen,” the ‘ Miserere,’’ from Jl Trovatore, and the ‘“‘ Fish- 
ermen’s Chorus,’’ from Massaniello. 


SPECIAL LECTURES. 

In addition to the course of lectures already referred to, some 
two bells of each day were devoted to single lectures upon va- 
rious subjects. 

Dr. P. 8. Conner illustrated, by means of skulls and a skele- 
ton, in a very lucid and charming mauner, the naturally bony 
protection of the brain and the spinal chord. 

Dr. Ransohoff exhibited several real hearts of various sizes, 
and a large and very admirably-executed cast and some excel- 
lent drawings of the same organ, using which he explained 
most intelligibly its constitution and functions, and the course 
of the blood. We had never before seen the office of the 
valves of the heart so tangibly demonstrated. 

Two lectures, one on the pedigree and life of ‘‘ Shakespeare,” 
and the other on the characteristics of his writing, were deliv- 
ered by Edward Betty, of the editorial staff of the Cincinnati 
Commercial. The lectures showed minute research, keen ap- 
preciation of the poetry and wit, the passion and philosophic 
depth of the greatest of writers, composed in excellent taste. 

“Sir Walter Raleigh,” was the title of a lecture by Mr. 
Lewis Freeman, one of our principals. In this, not only was 
the life of the great man as a soldier, as a courtier, as a scholar, 
48 a navigator and colonist, as a statesman, and as a patriot, 
most graphically and eloquently delineated; but the life also 
of his time, its social, its religious, and its political phases 
were minutely and vividly depicted. 

Mr. John 8. Van Cleve, music editor of the Cincinnati Com- 

mercial, lectured on ‘* The Beautiful,’’ its various manifesta- 
tions, its office in the life of the individual, and the danger that 


usually beset its votaries. The lecture was remarkable for its 
grace and strength of expression, its clear, incisive thought, 
generous breadth and elevated sentiment, and its apt and co- 
pious illustrations. 

Dr. Forchheimer’s lecture was on ‘The Larynx.” Could 
that orgon have spoken for itself, probably it would not have 
confessed more, or emphasized more highly its own importance. 

“* Hygiene of the School,”’ including internal as well as ex- 
ternal appointments of buildings, and all those contrivances 
for securing abundant light, heat, and pure air, was the sub- 
ject of Dr. Taylor’s lecture. It proved a very thorough treat- 
ment of the subject, and was attentively listened to, both by 
teachers and trustees. 

Miss Celia Doermer, a teacher of the 23d District school, 
lectured before the teachers of the Fifth-Reader Grade, on the 
‘Cultivation of Language.’’ She claimed that orthography 
should be taught only in connection with other branches of 
study ; as, for example, grammar, object-lessons, and the 
memorizing of pieces, and suggested some very ingenious de- 
vices for improving the pupil’s spelling, and for enlarging his 
vocabulary of words. 

The proper “* Method of Teaching Modern Languages,’”’ was 
the subject of Miss Ellen Freeman’s lecture. All languages 
should be learned in the same way in which the mother-tongue 
is acquired; namely, by conversation. Pupils should mas- 
ter thoroughly the foreign equivalents of the names of familiar 
objects, and they should be taught how to employ them in 
their daily talk. Conversation should precede reading, and 
the lexicon the grammar. The system she recommended, and 
which, it was claimed, she had tried in her own schoo! with 
most flattering results, is that of Dr. Sauveur. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


Before the teachers of this department, Mr. Henry Doerner, 
principal of the 23d District school, delivered four lectures on 
the ‘‘ Cultivation of Language.’’ Language was defined, its 
paramount importance affirmed, and the necessity of its early 
and constant development urged. Lessons on objects as a 
means of providing conversation, and as material for written 
exercises should constitute the first half year, at least, of the 
pupil’s school-life. In addition to this means, he recommended 
that a suitable number of standard prose pieces and poems be 
given to the pupil to memorize. 

Mr. William Mueller, principal of the 15th District school, 
discoursed on “ Moral Instruction.’’ As the most practicable 
means to promote culture in this most important direction, 
the lecturer recommended that short stories and fables, exem- 
plifying in a pleasant and simple manner some laudable trait 
of character, or some commendable action, be read or narrated 
to the pupils, thus leading them to admire and pattern after 
the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

Besides the above, essays or lectures were presented on va- 
rious other points of interest to the department by Messrs. 
Borger, Bode, Kuehnert, and Lagemann. 

THE FINALE, 


which occurred on Saturday, Aug. 30, was a most pleasing 

compound of readings, speeches, vocal and instrumental music, 

and resolutions of thanks to every one who had in any way 

contributed to the success of the Institute. N. K. R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 30, 1879. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


SEPTEMBER 11. 

Battle of Brandywine, 1777. Capture of an English squad- 
ron by the Americans on Lake Champlain, 1814, Hungarian 
revolution breaks out at Pesth, 1848. Battle of Stirling, 1297. 

SEPTEMBER 12. 

Battle of Baltimore, 1814. Chepultepec stormed, and the 
city of Mexico taken by assault by the American army under 
Gen. Scott, Sept. 12-14, 1847. Raising the seige of Vienna, 1683. 

SEPTEMBER 13. 

Total defeat of the French and Spanish fleets in the Bay of 

Gibralter by the British, 1782. Capture of Quebec, 1759. 
SEPTEMBER 14. 

Battles of Bois-le-duc and Boxtel, 1794. Entrance of the 
French into Moscow, the town burnt by the inhabitants, 1812. 
The Allies land at Old Fort, in the Crimea, 1854. Storming 
and capture of Delhi, India, by the British, Sept. 14-20, 1857. 

SEPTEMBER 15. 

Garibaldi expels the Jesuits from Naples, 1860. First bal- 
loon ascent in England by Vincent Lunardi, 1784. Opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway,—the first on which the 

wers of the steam-locomotive for purposes of traction were 

ully established. 


SEPTEMBER 16. 
Gabriel David Fahrenheit, constructor of thermometers, 


died, 1736. 
SEPTEMBER 17. 

Battles of Antietam and Munfordsville, Md., 1862. Jean 
Antoine, uis of Condorcet, distinguished mathematician, 
born, 1743. nstitution adopted by convention, 1788. 

SEPTEMBER 13. 

British repulsed at Fort McHenry, 1814. 
Plains of Abraham, 1759. 

SEPTEMBER I5. 


British take possession of New York, 1776. 


Battle on the 
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MAINE. 

— The outlook for our city schools is good. In all within 
the State, as far as heard from, all the available space is taken. 

— Biddeford has in the village district thirty teachers. The 
high school has a principal and two assistants; there are two 
grammar schools, with a principal and assistant in each; six 
intermediate schools, and seventeen primary teachers. Whole 
number attending school last year, 1,319. This is not a large 
number for 10,000 inhabitants; but this isa manufacturing 
place, and many more children would be in school if the law 
was enforced. 

— The fall term of Somerset Academy, at Athens, com- 
menced on Monday, the 25th ult. 

— The fall term of Anson Academy commenced Sept. 8, 
under the following instructors: G. A. Stewart, principal; 
Miss M. A. Allen, preceptress ; and Miss Alice Fletcher, as- 
sistant. 

— Mr. Woodbury, the new principal of the Eastern State 
Normal School at Castine, is making a very excellent impres- 
sion among both students and citizens. 

— Mr. Fletcher, we learn, is intending to abandon Castine as 
a home and remove to Augusta. May health and prosperity 
attend him. 

— The freshman class at Colby University numbers 45, in- 
cluding one young woman. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Miss Clara A. Armes, of Woodstock, Ct., has resigned 
her position as teacher of music and higher mathematics in 
the State Normal School at Bridgewater, Mass., and accepted 
an invitation to become associate-principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, at Plymouth, N. H. 

— Mrs. Alice M. (Whicher) Wood, of Muskegan, Mich., of 
the class of ’71, has accepted an appointment to deliver a poem 
at the next (25th) anniversary of Tilden Seminary. Miss 
Whicher’s public exercise at the time of her graduation was a 
poem upon the subject, ‘‘ The Coming Man.”’ She has found 
the man, and after nine years will, come back to sing upon 
some other theme, 

— The Dartmouth College reading-room has been removed 
from its old location, adjoining the Library in Reed Hall, to 
the first floor of the same building. The additional room thus 
gained for library purposes will allow of a more systematic 
classification of its contents. A proposition from the authori- 
ties of the college for improving and beautifying the college 
park by laying out drives and walks, providing rustic decora- 
tions, etc., was laid before the students recently by President 
Bartlett, and advocated by Professors Sanborn, Hardy, and 
Fletcher. It was enthusiastically received by the students, 
who, in companies of 40 or 50, under the directions of Profs. 
Hardy and Fletcher as engineers, will personally engage in the 
work. 

— Abont one hundred applications have been made already 
for admission to the freshman class of the various departments 
of Dartmouth College, making the largest class that has en- 
tered for several years. They are divided as follows: Academ- 
ical departments, 75; Chandler’s Scientific, 13; Agricultural, 
10. Twocolored men are among the number. Additions have 
also been made to the upper classes, and further accessions 
are expected. The editors of The Dartmouth for the coming 
collegiate year are W. E. Barrett, managing-editor; W. E. Bad- 
ger, C.S. D.; G. A. Dickey, W. B. Fellows, W. F. Farman, 
E. F. Jones, F. Morton, J. E. Savage, C. 8. D.; A. L. Spring. 


VERMONT. 


— Hon. Edward Conant, State superintendent of education, 
attended a meeting of the Clinton County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Plattsburgh, N. Y., on the 26th of August, and lectured 
in the evening. In the discharge of the duties of his office, 
Mr. Conant opened his fall campaign with an educational 
meeting at Sudbury, on Monday, the ist of September. On 
the next day and evening he held such a meeting in Shoreham, 
and he has made arrangements for meetings the second week 
of the month in three towns, the third week in six towns, and 
the next week in four towns. From this it seems that vigor- 
ous work is to be done in the campaign, and it is hoped that 
by it the hosts of ignorance may be driven from the field.. 
For the accomplishment of this work, let all the friends of 
education join hands with the superintendent, remembering 
that in union there is strength. 

— It is matter for rejoicing that the educational forces of the 
State are now upon the onward march, or are rapidly coming 
into line. The Normal School at Randolph began the march 
Aug. 26 with ranks full; the Essex Classical Institute wheels 
into line with a strong company of 75, well officered; Goddard 
Seminary, at Barre, numbers 106; the old Barre Academy, 
under the direction of Dr. Spalding, is doing valiant service 
as usual; the Vermont Academy, at Saxton’s River, opens 
witha full roll; Leland & Grey Seminary, at Townshend, is re- 
ported well equipped for duty; the graded school regiments 
at St. Albans, Burlington, Vergennes, Middlebury, Brandon, 


Bennington, Bellows Falls, and Brattleboro, under the charge 
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of their old commanders, have just marched out of camp with 
full ranks and colors flying. Other companies and regiments, 
not yet reported, are undoubtedly doing good service; and the 
heavy artillery from Middlebury College and the University of 
Vermont will soon be in the field, giving assurance of victory 
for knowledge in her contest with ignorance. The conflict 
may be long, the battle severe; but the day of triumph for 
knowledge, light, and truth, shall surely come in all this beau- 
tiful land of green hills and lovely vales. Let the watchword 
be, Onward! 

— The Burr and Burton Seminary, at Manchester, which 
for fifty years past has had a prominent place among the edu- 
cational forces of southern Vermont, is still a power for good. 
The past year, in charge of Rev. James Fletcher, recently of 
Lawrence Academy, Mass., has been one of marked success. 
The school has opened this year with between sixty and seventy 
scholars, and others are expected. Mr. E. A. Robinson, a 
graduate of Harvard College, ’79, is assistant male teacher. 
Miss Helen J. Preston, last year teacher in the High School, 
Middlebury, and formerly connected with the seminary as 
teacher, has returned to her position as preceptress. Miss 
Mary W. Fletcher, daughter of the principal, has charge of the 
Preparatory department. 

— The graded schools of Springfield, Vt., commenced last 
Menday. Mr. Frank G. Wheatley, the new principal, was a 
member of the last class at Hanover, and comes very highly 
recommended. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The new term of Wellesley College commenced on the 3d 
of September with 369 students; the largest number ever re- 
ceived. The new dormitory, Dana Hall, has been completed 
and opened for students. All the rooms are engaged in the 
college and in Dana Hall, and many board in the college. The 
freshman class is the largest the college has received, and num- 
bers between ninety and a hundred. 

— The number of applicants for admission to the Salem 
Normal School this term, is 110; the number admitted is 102, 
being the largest number ever admitted at once since the 
school was established. Ninety-nine of the applicants belong 
in Massachusetts, 3 came from Maine, 3 from New Hampshire, 
2 from New Jersey, and 1 each from Ohio, Lllinois, and Ne- 
braska. Fifty-five came from high schools, 6 from academies, 3 
from Catholic schools, 42 from grammar and district schools, 
and 4 from private schools. 

— The trustees of the State primary and reform school have 
voted unanimously to terminate the superintendency of Mr. 
Bradford, the superintendent of the primary school at Mon- 
son for three years past. It will take effect Dec. 1, unless the 
trustees agree to sever the connection sooner. There are al- 
ready a number of applications for the position. 

— The number of students at the agricultural college at Am- 
herst is about 100, there being 7 seniors, 19 juniors, 62 sopho- 
mores, and 18 freshmen. 

— The fall examination of candidates for admission to Har- 
vard College will commence Sept. 23 and will continue for the 
four following days. The successful candidates at the June 
examinations for the freshmen class number about 200. 

— The State Normal School at Bridgewater opens with a 
junior class of forty-five members. Miss Clara C. Prince, of 
Boston, takes the place of Miss Armes as teacher of music and 
mathematics. Miss Prince is a lady of rare culture, and of 
marked ability to teach. She is a graduate of the four years’ 
course, and since graduating has been master’s assistant in the 
Bigelow School, Newton. 

— C. 8S. Howe, of the Agricultural College, class of ’78, who 
bas taken a post-graduate course in chemistry and physics, 
has been appvinted teacher in the high school at Longmeadow. 

— The State Board of Education held two sessions of a 
teachers’ institute in Lovell’s Hall, at Mansfield, last week. 
Teachers were present from schools in Sharon, Attleborough, 
Mansfield, Dighton, Medfield, Raynham, Foxborough, Wren- 
tham, Walpole, and Easton. The exercises were opened with 
a lecture upon ** The Educational Outlook, its Discouragements 
and Encouragements,”’ by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of 
the board. In consequence of the serious illness of Prof. Wal- 
ter Smith, his sketch upon drawing was given by Mr. Chas. M. 
Carter. The interest in the proceedings was unabated during 
the sessions, and on the following-named subjects queries were 
frequently submitted: ‘‘Ends to be Secured in Arithmetic,” 
by E. A. Hubbard, agent of the Board; ‘‘ Teaching, Its Ends 
and Methods;’’ also ‘‘ Penmanship Illustrated,” by G. A. Wal- 
ton; ‘‘ Teaching and Language Lessons,” by J. W. Dickinson; 
“Geography in the Primary and Scientific Courses; also 
“History, by the Topical Method,” by J. S. Diller; Music 
lesson, by William S. Tilden. A lecture, by Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
upon “ Country Schools and Country Life,” and a lecture by 
W. H. Niles closed the session. 

— Williams College gets $5,000 by the will of the late James 
L. Rice, of Keokuk, O., who graduated there in 1851. 

— Miss Martha H. Sprague has been engaged as principal 
of Wheaton Female Seminary, at Norton, with Miss Alice 

King, of Philadelphia, as assistant. Both are teachers of ex- 
perience and reputation, 


— The Grafton School Board has elected Mr. Samuel T. 
Fisher principal of the high school. Mr. Fisher is a graduate 
of Harvard, and has a first-class certificate from the supervisors 
of Boston. 

— The school committee of Somerville has decided to have 
catalogues of the public library placed in the hands of teachers 
in the classes above the grammar, for the use of pupils, the 
teachers to advise pupils in the selection of books for general 
reading. 

— Superintendent Eliot met the primary-school teachers in 
the hall of the Girls’ High-school building on Newton street, on 
Monday afternoon, Sept. 1, and gave them official notification 
of the change whereby the primary schools are placed under 
the control of three of the supervisors, explaining the reason 
for the change and the benefits which it is expected will result 
therefrom. Primary teachers are hereafter to be independent 
of the supervision of grammar-school masters, and their 
schools are to be conducted subject to the advice of certain of 
the supervisors appointed for this special duty. The superin- 
tendent counseled unity of spirit and action, and furnished 
many valuable hints to the instructors in this very important 
stage of the education of the young. 

— Henry M. Maxon, formerly of Westerly, R. L., assumed 
the charge of the Attleboro’ High School at the opening of 
this term. 

— An entertainment for the benefit of the Hampton (Va.) 
Institute was given last week at Lee,in which the Indians 
who are boarding round among the farmers,took part, with 
songs and dances in their native style, furnishing much amuse- 
ment. 

— John M. Tyler, Ph.D., son of Prof. N. 8. Tyler, LL.D., 
of Amherst, has been appointed to the professorship of Biol- 
ogy, created one year ago by the donation of a fund from the 
Stone estate, and enters upon the duties of his office at the be- 
ginning of the present college year. Ambherst has already en- 
rolled 98 in the freshman class. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The fall term of the Greenwich Academy began Aug. 26, 
under the charge of Rev. F. D. Blakeslee. 

— Twelve private schools of various departments are opened 
in Providence this fall. 

— The Bertitz School of Languages commences with brilliant 
prospects for another year. The school was opened a year ago 
with five pupils, but the number has increased very rapidly. 
The aim of Mr. Bertitz is to teach the modern languages in so 
natural and practical a way as to make it a pleasure to the 
pupil. 

— President Robinson, of Brown University, has just pre- 
sented his annual report to the corporation. The average of 
scholarship the past year has been better than usual: the whole 
number of students was 243. The doctor expresses a hope 
that the faculty will be able to unite on some plan for the re- 
adjustment of the courses of study. The aim should be to 
diminish the,number of elective studies. It is suggested 
whether there might not be three courses: Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. Three va- 
cancies in the corporation the past year have been caused by 
the death of Judge B. F. Thomas, Mr. Gardner Colby, and 
Rey. William Phillips. Judge Thomas Durfee has been elected 
chancellor in place of Judge Thomas, deceased. 

— A fine school-building has been erected in the Fruit Hill 
District of North Providence. 

— Providence will expend $10,000 in supporting eight even- 
ing schools. 

— Mr. Lewis H. Meader has beeri unanimously elected, by 
the school committee of Warren, principal of the High School. 
Mr. Meader has taught successfully at Southboro, Mass., and 
other places, and is highly recommended by numerous educa- 
tors of note. He is a graduate of Dartmouth College. 

— The regular quarterly meeting of the Providence teach- 
ers was held Sept. 6th at the High School. Nearly all the 
teachers of the city were present. Superintendent Leach 
made some timely and suggestive remarks upon ‘‘ What is to 
be Done, What to Reach After, and What to Avoid.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Yale College opens September 13. The buildings have 
nearly all been painted outside, and papered and painted in- 
side, while the entire mathematical department has been re- 
moved to the Observatory hall. 

— George A. Beach, of Gardner, Mass., and a graduate of 
Harvard, is to teach the Center School at Norwalk. 

— Our public-school teachers can take heart from the fact 
that in Meriden, in one room of the so-called “‘ corner-school,”’ 
there are 105 youngsters, very few of whom know their alpha- 
bet, and in the next higher room their are 95 scholars.— WN. H. 
Palladium. 

— The State Normal School at New Britain opened Septem- 
ber9. The examinations for admission took place on the 1st 
inst. The entering class is thought to be one of the best the 
school has known, as a number of high-school graduates enter 


this term. Three of the ladies are graduates of the Hartford 
High School, and one from the high school of Boston. 


— Mrs. Mark Pitman, wife of the principal of Woolsey 
School, New Haven, died on Sunday, the 7th inst. 

— The young Ladies’ Seminary in Cheshire began its fall 
term on Monday, the 8th inst., but the academy will not re- 
sume its sessions till the 16th. The public schools began on the 
Ist inst., with a change of teachers in most of the schools. A. 
Ellis, a former pupil of the academy, is principal of the Center 
School, assisted by M. Brennan; Miss Addie Dean teaches at 
South Center, and Miss Tuttle at West Cheshire. 

— The school committee of the second district, Derby, are 
at loggerheads concerning the employment of a teacher for the 
intermediate department of the school, and have invoked the 
aid of the law to decide the matter at issue. 

— Of the students of the Chinese mission at Hartford, five 
enter the Yale Academical Department, three the Scientific 
Department, two Columbia College, and one each Amherst 
College, the Boston School of Technology, and Troy Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

— There has been one change of teachers in the Arsenal 
School, of Hartford; Miss Addie E. Southmayd takes the place 
of Miss Mary B. Mather in the grammar department. Miss 
Mather goes to the high school as an assistant. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—This State has a new law, requiring very high qualifica- 
tions in public school teachers. 


ILLINOIS.—There will be a teachers’ institute at St. Anne, Kankakee 
county, Oct. 13 to 17, inclusive, and one at Norton, Nov. 10 to 14. 

The Morris County Normal and Scientific School opened Sept. 2, with an 
attendance of about 125. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Social Science Association will be 
held in Chicago, Oct. 2 and 3.. The papers to be read relate to the schools, 
and what they can do in teaching social science; hospitals, and the abuses 
inseparable froin the present plan of making the management dependent 
upon political parties ; — systems and reformatories; woman as re- 
lated to the State, and literature as a civilizer. All the papers to be read 
have been pre by women. 


INDIANA.—Prof. Harvey Young has accepted the chair of Natural 
Science at Hanover College. 

Each county in Indiana has the right to appoint two students to enjoy 
the privileges of Purdue University. These appointees are exempt from 
payment of entrance and incidental fees, and the charges for rooms, heat, 
and light, amounting to $33 per annum. 

Prof. W. A. Jones, the late popular president of the State Normal 
School, having porerer declined to withdraw his resignation, as re- 

uested to do by the trustees, will seek restoration of health on his 200 acre 
arm on the Wabash. George P. Brown, formerly superintendent of the 
Indianapolis schools, takes Professor Jones’s place as president of the 
State Normal. 


IOWA.—Mr. A. N. Fellows, last — principal of the public schools of 
Rising Sun, is now Bony 1 of the Knoxville High School. 

The Rev. Adam Holin, M.A., for five years principal of Epworth Semi- 
nary, takes the chair of Latin and Greek in Upper Iowa University. 


LOUISIANA.—Miss Rosa Fleming is to occupy a position in Straight 
University as teacher during the ensuing year. 

New Orleans College (colored) has the past year an attendance of 
170 students, 

KANSAS.—Prof. R. B. Welch,a uate of the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and for two yon principa of the schools in Pontiac, Ill., has 
been elected president of the State Normal School at Emporia, 


MARYLAND.—The 50th annual Report of the Board of Commissioners 
and Supt. of the public schools of Baltimore, is a document of great in- 
terest. The history of the growth of the public school system is full of 
encouragement to the friends of education. The whole number of schools 
now under the charge of the Board is 127, containing 35,288 enrolled pu- 

ils. The number of teachers employed is 820. The increase in the num- 
yer of pupils over the previous year was about 1,400; and the average an- 
nual increase during the oy twenty years has been about 1,000. The 
number of pupils to a teacher on average attendance in the high schools 
was 34; in the grammar schools was 36, and in the primary schools was 37. 

The annual cost per pupil. estimated on enrollment, was $17, and on 
average attendance was $20.32 for the current expenses; and was $19 21 
on enrollment, and $22.32 on average attendance, tor current expenses in- 
curred by the Board and the repairs and new buildings by the inspector 
of buildings. The average annual salary of the teachers and officers is 
about $600. The total ——— for schools for 1878 was $677,976.02. The 
Report of Henry E. Shepherd, the superintendent, is one of marked abil- 
ity: He discusses the course of study and methods of instruction from a 
philosophical as well as practical standpoint, and makes suggestions con- 
cerning the study of English literature and history, which should attract 
the attention of educators in all portions of the land. His defence of 
niga education is complete. He says, ‘‘ A moral obligation rests upon 
al ny ser States and Governments to contribute to the progress of 
human knowledge by every available resource, by appropriations, by the 
founding of institutes, »nd the establishment of higher schools. A State 
that fails to contribute all the resources at its command for the suppres- 
sion of ignorance and the diffusion of intelligence, will lose, and deserves 
to lose, its pees in the federation of nations, as guilty of a conspiracy 
against civilization and enlightenment.” 


MINNESOTA.—Rev. George Hunt n, of Oak Park, has sonepted 
the professorship of Rhetoric and Logic in Carleton College, Northtield. 

NEW YORK.—Miss Mary A. Ripley has charge of the boys’ de ment 
of the Central High School of Buffalo, where there are over young 
men, whose ages range from twelve to twenty-five years. 

President Barnard, of Columbia College, in New York city, one of the 
richest in the country, has come out in favor of admitting women to the 
privileges of that institution on equal terms with men, but he is not sup- 

rted by the trustees of the institution. Columbia had an aggregate at- 

ndance last year of 1,436 students, larger than any other college in the 
country, against 1,372 in Michigan University, and at Harvard. And 
Tenn Beg needy students at Columbia was remitted to the amount 
600. 


NEVADA. — We are indebted to C. 8. Young, principal of the h 
school, for the first annual Report of the Board st Trustees of the Gold 
Hill public schools, for the year a! Aug. 30,1879, which is a document 
of special interest, as showing the rapid growth of the educational inter- 
ests of this frontier State. In 1862, during the months of May, June, and 
J aly, Mrs. Mary L. Geston taught the first school ever organized in Gold 
Hill, and the number of pupils was only fourteen. The present statistics 
show a population of 7,000 and 1,422children between 6 and 18 years of age, 
of whom 1,154 were enrolled in the several schools, 62 of whom belong to 
the high school. Sixteen teachers are now employed, at salaries ranging 
from $600 to $1,800 a year. The schools are carefully graded, and the 
school buildings are in good condition and valued at $62,850. We shall 
hope to chronicle the progress and — of the public schools of Nevada 
from time to time, to wish the hers and school officers the highest 
success in their good work. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Miss Helen Magill, Ph.D., daughter of President 
Magill of Swarthmore College, and who has been studying at Cambridge 
England, during the last two years, has recently received a scholarship o 
= annual value of $175 in a competitive examination in Greek, French, 
The Greene County Teachers’ Institute will hold its session, Sept. 15-19, 
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dents address, which, in conformity to the constitution, is 
delivered by the presiding officer of the previous meeting. 
professor Marsh, on this occasion, described the evolution of 
paleontology, showing how, by successive stages, it ultimately 
developed into ascience. The address was largely of histor- 
ical character, yet in the course of its delivery there were 
abundant evidences of the same concise and accurate expres- 
sion of scientific thought that marked the Nashville address of 
this distinguished palwontologist. His paper is soon to be is- 
sued in one of the Tribune Supplements, and so, perhaps by 
this time, it will be in the hands of those who are desirous of 
its perusal. 

The general session of the third day was characterized by 
the introduction of Professor Otto Struvé, the imperial astron- 
omer of Russia, by Simon Newcomb, our own government as- 
tronomer and former president of the A. A.A.S. Professor 
Struvé having received permission from his imperial master 
to have made the largest telescope in the world, and unsuccess- 
ful in his search abroad, he had come to this country, where 
alone in the world he had found a maker prepared to execute 
his commission, and a contract had just been signed with 
Alvan Clark & Son, of Cambridge, Mass., the makers of the 
great telescope at Washington. The distinguished guest con- 
gratulated the American scientists for their facilities in obtain- 
ing correct apparatus in their own country. 


The paper which created the most enthusiasm on this day 
was thatof Prof. Benjamin Pierce, of Cambridge, on the ‘‘ Me- 
teoric Constitution of the Sidereal Universe, with relation to 
the Cooling of the Sun.’”’ This veteran of American science 
contended that the heat of the sun was kept constant by the 
addition of meteors, which were attracted from the nebule 
and consumed. 

Dr. Chas. S. Minot, of Boston, caused considerable discus- 
sion by his very able paper on ‘“‘ The Conditions to be Ful- 
filled by a Theory of Life.”’ 

Prof. H. G. Bolten, of Trinity College, announced his dis- 
covery of the ‘‘ Occurrence of Microscopie Crystals in the Ver- 
tebra of the Toad.” 

In the chemical sub-section, Prof. Wm. R. Nichols’s ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on the Variations in the Temperature and Chem- 
ical Character of the Water of Fresh Pond, Mass ,”’ brought 
Prof. B. Silliman, and other well-known chemists, to an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the best method of water analysis, a 
mooted point among analysts. 

The sub-section on Anthropology, with Prof. Daniel Wilson, 
of Toronto, as chairman, held its first session on Friday. A 
scientific lady, Mrs. E A. Smith, of Jersey City, was the at- 
tractive feature of this section. Her paper, ‘‘ The Substances, 
Amber and Zadi,’’ illustrated by fine specimens, proved of 
great interest. 

The evening session was devoted to the vice-presidents ad- 
dresses. The first, on ‘‘The Study of the Sun: its Past His- 
tory and Present Condition,” by Stephen P. Langley, of the 
Alleghany Observatory, Pa., was a review of the recent solar 
discoveries. Reference was made to the improved photo- 
graphs of the sun made by M Janusen, and to the reproduc- 
tion of spectral lines by photography, for which so much is due 
to Mr. Rutherford, of New York city. He also commented on 
Draper’s discovery of oxygen, and Lockyer’s theory of the 
compound character of the so-called elements. The idea that 
panics and conditions of the harvests could be foretold by the 
appearance of sun-spots was scouted at. 

Following Professor Langley came the address of the vice- 
president of Section B, Major J. W. Powell, on ‘‘ Mythologic 
Philosophy.” This paper, the result of much careful thought 
and attention, was perhaps the most original research presented 
to the Association at their late meeting. From a long expe- 
rience among the Indian tribes of North America, the Major 
had gathered the essence of their philosophies. The subjective 
and objective forms of reasoning were thus compared, and in 
the contrast the speaker strove to show the common origin of 
all schools of philosophy. The address was marked by many 
of those exquisite antithetical expressions for which the genial 
speaker is so well known and admired. 


On Saturday, the fourth day, the Association was at its 
greatest height. 

Before Section A, Professor Barker presented Dr. Henry 
Draper’s paper, “ On the Identity of the Lines of Oxygen with 
Bright Solar Lines.”’ This paper found many listeners. The 
matter was similar to that presented this spring before the 
Royal Astronomical Society of London, and has been pub- 
lished in most of the scientific journals of this country. 

“The Inter-oceanic Canal Problem,” by Com. Edward P. 
Lull, U. 8. N., before Section B, compared the various con- 
templated routes, and the speaker argued in favor of that 
through Lake Nicaraugua and the San Juan river. 

Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, gave a brief description 
of the geology of the iron deposits at Port Henry. This was of 
special interest to those who were soon to visit that region. 

Before the, Subsection of Chemistry, the most important 


Of this branch of chemistry Professor Clarke is the acknowl- 
edged head, and anything by him is sure to receive the utmost 
attention and consideration. 

A paper on the “‘ Superstitions of the Ancient Inhabitants of 
the Mississippi Valley,” by Judge Henderson, of Illinois, be- 
fore the Subsection on Anthropology, was well received. The 
author of this paper showed that the serpent was an object of 
worship from Cape Horn to Hudson’s Bay, and advanced the 
theory that serpent-worship was the religion of the mound- 
builders. 

The evening session was given up to an exhibition of the 
electro-chemical telephone, by Dr. Thomas A. Edison. The 
principles were explained by its inventor, and its use demon- 
strated by various songs, ete., which were heard all over the 
room with the utmost distinctness, although they proceeded 
from the other end of the wire. 

With Monday came the election of officers for the next meet- 
ing, the election of fellows, and agreement on place of meeting. 
These, with the reports of committees, took place before the 
general session. 

The first paper before Section A was by President Barnard, 
of Columbia College, on ‘“‘ The Past State of the World’s Me- 
trology, as Bearing on the Progress of Science,’”’ a long and 
comprehensive paper filled with interesting and valuable statis- 
tical information. 

A number of papers by the venerable William A. Rogers, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, were 
read before this section. Several geological papers by State 
geologists, attracting attention, of those interested, were read 
before Section B. 

The Subsection C, on Chemistry, finished its labors by the 
reading of the remaining papers on its programme, and ad- 
journed for the year. 

Before Subsection E an exhaustive paper on the ‘‘ Ethnology 
of the Islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans,’’ illustrated 
by a large colored map, was contributed by Prof. A. 8S. Bick- 
more, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Museum, read two de- 
scriptive papers on the stone implements, and on the pottery 
of the Southern mound-builders. 

In the evening the Association convened to hear several val- 
uable papers on the Mineral Waters of Saratoga. 

Prof. C. F. Chandler, of the Columbia School of Mines, 
New York, gave an account of the “‘ Chemistry of the Waters,” 
in which he described their constituents, and from charts 
showed the composition of the various springs. He was fol- 
lowed by the State geologist of New York, Prof. James Hall, 
who spoke of the geological formation in which the springs 
occurred. On one side of Saratoga Valley is the Potsdam 
sandstone, while on the other are the Hudson River slates. 

The evening session terminated with Prof. T. Sterry Hunt’s 
remarks on the ‘‘ Genesis of the Springs.’’ Dr. Hunt described 
the origin of all mineral waters, and believed them to be por- 
tions of the old oceans which had been hemmed in by the up- 
heaval of surrounding rocks, and this water having undergone 
various changes, taking up carbonic acid from the limestones, 
had in time become the famous Spring of Saratoga. 

On Tuesday, the last day of the meeting, before Section A, 
Dr. Edison’s two papers, ‘‘ On a Resonant Tuning-fork,’’ and 
on the ‘‘ Phenomena of Heating Metal in Vacuo by means of 
an Electric Current,’’ were considered important. 

Section B subdivided into a geological division and a biolog- 
ical division,—the latter, under the chairmanship of Prof. B. 
G. Wilder. By the subdivision, they were able to finish their 
programme. 

Subsection E, on Anthropology, terminated their session by 
the reading of Judge Henderson’s papers on ‘‘ Superstition 
among the Ancient Inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley rel- 
ative to the Owl,”’ and relative to thunder. 

Thus one of the most interesting and important meetings of 
the American Association was brought to a close. No less 
than 154 papers were passed by the standing committee, the 
majority of which were read; 19 new members were elected, 
and 36 members advanced to the honor of fellowship; 260 
members were registered at the meeting, although it is prob- 
able that there were others present who neglected to register. 


The place chosen for the meeting next year is Boston, and 
the time Wednesday of the last week in August. The Insti- 
tute of Technology has kindly placed its large halls and lec- 
ture-rooms at the disposal of the Association. The space is 
lacking for a further description of the excursions, made by the 
members. How the iron mines of Port Henry and the graphite 
deposits of Ticonderoga were visited and examined, may 
form the subject ofa later paper. We only add a list of officers 
elected for the Boston meeting: President—Lewis H. Morgan, 
of Rochester; Vice-President, Section A—Asaph Hall, of 
Washington; Vice-President, Section B—Alexander Agassiz, 
of Cambridge; Permanent Secretary—F. W. Putnam, of Cam- 
bridge; General Secretary—John K. Rees, of St. Louis; Secre- 
tary of Section A—Henry B. Nason, of Troy; Secretary of Sec- 
tion B—C. V. Riley, of St. Louis; Treasurer—William 5S. 
Vaux, of Philadelphia; Chairman of Subsection C—John M. 
Ordway, Boston; tary of Subsection C—Charles E. Mun- 
roe, of Annapolis; Chairman of Subsection E—J. W. Powell, of 
Washington; Secretary of Subsection E—J, G, Henderson, of 


Winchester. M. B. 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. Combining 
Oral and Written Exercises. By William F. Bradbury, A.M., 
Hopkins master in the Cambridge High School, author of 
Treatises on Elementary Algebra, Elementary Geometry, etc. 
Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co, Examination copies 40 
cents, 


More than twenty years ago it was our fortune to read Mr. 
Eaton’s first treatise on arithmetic, in manuscript, and was 
favorably impressed with its excellence as a school text-book. 
Subsequent use of it in teaching this science for many years 
confirmed our early impressions. Mr. Bradbury has brought 
into exercise his large experience and eminent ability as a 
mathematician in recasting and improving the present book, 
and has given the educational world a text-book that will 
greatly aid in teaching the art of arithmetic, without any un- 
necessary discussion of the subject as a science. He has made 
it eminently practical, free from all obsolete and useless matter 
and puzzling examples. The definitions are concise and ex- 
plicit, and the rules reduced to a minimum; supplying exam- 
ples that are practical and adapted to needs of daily life. While 
the best points of other works have been retained, and im- 
proved upon, the work is essentially new; the plan and ar- 
rangement being different from the old books, and the ex- 
amples being new and fresh and conformed to present con- 
ditions. The publishers have the book made in the best 
style of the art, using clear and attractive type, the best 
of paper, and making a binding both durable and neat. No 
labor or care have been spared by either author or publisher to 
make this book, as nearly as possible, a perfect text-book. We 
advise school boards and teachers to examine this new candi- 
date for public favor. It will be sent by mail for 40 cents for 
examination. 


Eciectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES: McGuffey’s Eclectic Read- 
ers. Revised Edition. First, Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Readers. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
M. W. Tewksbury, {New England agent, 8 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The immense and long continued popularity of this series of 
readers is the best evidence of the positive merits of the books. 
With the present enlightenment of teachers and school officers, 
and the active competition among school-book publishers, in- 
different or poor books have little prospect of continued use. 
The aim of the publishers, in the revision of the entire series, 
has been to preserve, unimpaired, the distinctive and valuable 
features of the old series, and at the same time to present the 
exercises in a new dress, with new, clear, large, and distinct 
type, new illustrations, and with a considerable amount of 
new matter. New pieces have been substituted for old ones 
only where experience in their use had shown that a decided 
advantage would result thereby. 

The First Reader may be used in teaching reading by any 
of the approved methods now in common use, but it is espe- 
cially adapted to the Phonic Method, the Word Method, or a 
combination of the two. A careful and proper gradation has 
been preserved; words of only two or three letters are intro- 
duced into the first lessons, — longer and more difficult ones 
being added as the pupil gains ability in the mastery of words. 
All new words are arranged at the head of each lesson, to be 
studied before the lesson is read. Beautifully-engraved script 
exercises are introduced, to be used in teaching the child to 
read script, and also for copiesin slate-work. The illustrations 
are new, and have been designed and engraved specially for 
the lessons in which they occur throughout the entire series. 

In the Second Reader the same plan is followed as in the 
First Reader. Thorough and frequent drills on the elementary 
sounds and the use of diacritical marks to be taught, are pro- 
vided for by suitable exercises. In the latter portion of the 
second book the simpler derivative-words are introduced, such 
as are formed by adding one or two letters, possessives, plu- 
rals, verbal forms, etc., and a few of the more common abbre- 
viations are used to enable the teacher to explain their mean- 
ing and use. 

In the Third Reader spelling exercises are continued, and 
definitions are given of the more difficult words in the text. 
Excellent exercises are furnished for drills in articulation and 
emphasis. The selections of prose and poetry for the reading- 
lessons are unusually choice. 

The Fourth Reader has been considerably enlarged by good 
selections, and liberally illustrated. Brief notices concerning 
the various authors precede the lessons; the more difficult 
words are defined, and their correct pronunciation indicated 
by diacritical marks, and short explanatory notes given 
wherever required for a complete understanding of the text. 

The Fifth Reader introduces the pupils to a wide range of 
authors, and presents the best known specimens of their style, 
and thus insures interest in the topics, and at the same time 
imparts valuable information. Notices of authors are more 
extended, and are intended to awaken an interest in the study 
he of the salient features of this series 
of Readers, the educators of the country will be able to judge 
of their merits. For copies for examination address the pub- 
lishers at Cincinnati, Ohiv, or M. W. Tewksbury, New-England 


agent, 8 Hawley street, Boston. 
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NEW-ENGLAND: JOURNAL OF 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Macaulay’s Essays. 3 vols., 12mo, cl. - - 
Dick’s Original Album Verses and Acrostics. 16mo, 
Dick's Irish Dialect Recitations. 18mo, pp. 170. - 
The Captain's Children. 4to. pp. 200, cl. - 
Little Peep Show. 4to, pp. 190, boarcs. : : 
Poetry for Children, 16mo, pp. 220, cl. - - 


The Model Definer. 16mo, pp. 128, bds., morocco back. 


Out of the an gy = or, Life in an Odd Corner. 
American Poems. Selected from leading Am. writers. 
Breathiogs from the Better Life. 18mo, cl. - 


Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 5:vols., 16mo. 


A Guide to the Popular Terms in Science and Art. 
Tales of Old Thule. Illus. - - - - 
Elements of Equity for the Schools. 12mo, pp. 372. 
Principles of Criminal Reading. 12mo, leatherette. 
Abbott's Law Dictionary. - 
Is Life Worth Living? A Re 


Woman the Stronger. 12mo, cl. - 
The Maintenance of Health. 8vo, cl. 


White’s Student’s Mythology. For schools and academies. MadamC A White W J Widdleton 


The Data of Ethics. 12mo, cl. - 

Early Christian Literature Primers. 16mo,cl. - 
Easy Lessons in Popular Science. 12mo, pp. 252, cl. 
Algebra. For high schools, colleges, and academies. 
A Kindergartner’s Manual of Drawing. 4to, paper. 
Easy Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 16mo, pp. 176. 
One Hundred Choice Selections.—No. 15. - - 
Latin Prose Composition. Pp. x., 145, cl. - - 
Summer Savory. Pp.212. - 


ly to W. H. Mallock. 8vo. 
From Attic to Cellar. A Boo for Young Housekeepers. = Oakey 


- Geo A Jackson 


- N Moore Milton Bradley & Co 
EJ Houston,AM Eldredge & Brothers 
P Garrett & Co 
Prof Elisha Jones 8 C Griggs & Co 1 
- BF Taylor 1 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
- Albert W Coggswell $3 75 
W B Dick Dick & Fitzgerald 50c, 75 
“ “ We, 
- MrsDPSanford EP Dutton & Co ; 
“ “ 1 
AC Webb Eldredge & Brother 
Max Adeler P Garrett & Co 1 
Houghton, Osgood & Co 
Lucy Larcom ye 
“ 10 


C Bankes Brookes J B Lippincott & Co 
J Moir Smith “ “ “ 


M M Bigelow Little, Brown & Co 
F F Heard “ “ 
Benj J Abbott 1 


G P Putnam's Sons 
“ 
J Fi) “ “ “ 
DrJ M Fothergill 

Herbert Spencer D Appleton & Co 


John Monteith AS Barnes & Co 
John Bernard Clarke A L Bancroft & Co 


SK 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


To teachers and students of science the cat- 
alogue of the publications of John Wiley & 
Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York, is almost in- 
dispensable. It consists of the best known sci- 
entific text-books and other practical works, 
including the works of John Ruskin, with a 
complete index and classification of subjects, 


This firm import and supply foreign books and 
periodicals in every department. Orders for 
foreign books, etc., are forwarded as often as 
once a week, and answers may be looked for 
within. six weeks. Catalogues and _ Biblio- 
graphical Works are kept for reference, and 
may be consulted at all times, Catalogues and 
cheap lists of particular publishers are supplied 
gritis on application. Special attention is 
given tothe procurement of rare and valuable 
books, engravings, ete., for publie and private 
libraries. Boeks bound to order in England 
and France by noted binders for amateur col- 
lectors. Books and periodicals can be mailed 
direct to any person or public library, from 
England and France. Books which have been 
published twenty years may be imported free o! 
duty. Public libraries, schools, and colleges 
can import thro John Wiley & Sons two 
copies of any Geek etc., free of duty. See 
their announcements in THz JOURNAL from 
week to week. 


In THe JourRNAL of August 28, on page 105, 
appeared an announcement of the Rhetorical 
Method, by Henry W. Jameson, B.A., of the 
St. Louis High School, and published by G. 1. 
Jones & Co., St. Louis, to which we wish to in- 
vite the special attention of our readers. The 
book is highly commended by those who have 
examined it. It is designed for classes that 
have completed the usual school course in Eng- 
lish Grammar and Analysis. The treatment 
is clear and systematic, and numerous exercises 
in sentence-building have been introduced, in 
order to aid pupils in reducing theory to prac- 
tice. Such a book has been in general request, 
aud will do much to assist in organizing the 
rhetorical work in our schools and colleges. 
Price, by mail, 75 cents. Address the pub- 
lishers. 

WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
announcement in this issue of Taz JOURNAL, 
of James H. Logan,’editor and proprietor of 
The Raindrop, a monthly miscellany of enter- 
taining reading for young people. Volume L. 
began in June, 1879. The numbers for June 
and July are before us, and we are delighted 
with the character of the stories which we find 
in them. They are interesting and admirably 
adapted to the comprehension of the young, 
and must foster a love for reading. No work 
is more important or noble than that which 
wins the love of children and aids them to be- 
come happy in the pursuit of knowledge and 
wisdom derived from good reading. Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, De Epee, Hans Christian 
Andersen, and others, who have twiled in this 
field. have been rewarded by the gratitude of 
millions of those who have passed through the 
garden of childhood. The magazine is attract- 
ive, printed in large, clear type, and especially 
adapted to childhood. Terms $1.00 a year; 
single numbers 10 cents. Address The Rain- 
drop, Turtle Creek, Pa. 


Messrs. DaNtEL SLore & Co., 119 and 121 
William st., N. Y., have issued the student’s edi- 
tion of our American Plant-Book for the Pres- 
ervation of Flowers, Ferns, Leaves, and 
Grasses. It contains about 150 pages; size, 


terleaved with and facing the thick paper on 
which the plants are to be fastened. Appended 
are leaves of adhesive paper, ruled as a guide 
for cutting to necessary sizes. A representa- 
tion of the Poison Ivy and Sumach precedes 
the title-page, which is followed by full direc- 
tions for gathering, pressing, and mounting 
specimens. It is bound in extra cloth and gilt, 
with beveled edges and inside pocket, and is 
strong as well as handsome. Price, in niece box, 
$3.35, by express only, being too unwieldy for 
the mail. 


THE care requisite in making pens can 
scarcely be estimated by any one not engaged 
in their manufacture. Half the processes are 


so many individual manipulations, each one 
of which has to be performed with great exact- 
ness. Fortunately the large quantities pro- 
duced lower the cost of production so materi- 
ally that the Esterbrook pens, the best known 
in this country, can be bought at retail at arate 
less than a cent each. 


THE Heness-Sauveur Institute of Languages 
has opened at the Hotel Pelham, in Boston, 
and students will now be received for the com- 
ing season. The Institute will be under the 
able direction of Mr. and Mrs. A. Zuellig. 
Madame Zuellig is a native of Hanover, in Ger- 
many, and has had extraordinary success in 
teaching the German language in New York 
city and at Lafayette College at Easton, Penn. 
Mr. Zuellig is an «eminent classical scholar, and 
will teach Latin, Greek, and French in the In- 
stitute. See announcementin another column 
of THE JOURNAL of this week. 


GRAyY’s BoTANIEs, published by Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York (Geo. B. 
Damon, Milk St., New-England agent), are ac- 
knowledged to be the most complete text-books 
on this important and interesting branch of 
study ever published. See the last page of 
Tue JOURNAL, for a full list of the standard 
publications of this great publishing house. 
All of their books are of the best kind. 

THE present age is very fastidious and exact- 
ing in its demands on hotels. Among these the 
New York houses of public entertainment stand 
unrivaled, and the Nicholas”’ is pro- 
nounced by its patrons to be chief of the latter 
in excellence. Cuisiniere, furnishing, devotion 
to the interest of the guest, are all beyond 
eavil. The Nicholas”’ proudly maintains 
the traditions of a quarter of a century in its 
adaptation to the most cultivated and refined 
wants of the traveling public. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mr. Phillips’ Governess. By James M. Bailey, the 
“Danbury News Man.” Boston: Lee &Shepard. Pp. 


The Child’s Book cf Language. By J. H. Stickney. 
No. 1, Studies in Pictures; No, 2, Studies in Animals; 
No. 3, Studies in Plants; No. 4 Studies in Words. New 
York: D. ss & Co. 

On Teaching Heading in the Public Schools. By 
Alex. Meiville Bell. Salem, Mass.: James P. Burbank. 


Pp. 17, pe. 15 cts. 
The Vowe of vorstie. By L. O. Emerson. A col- 
lection of Music for choirs, singing schools, and musical 
conventions. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Two Important Books in the “‘ Hand-Book ”’ Series. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
guage. By Pror. LounsBuRy. $1.00. 


HISTORY OF AMER. POLITICS. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 75 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
12 East 23d Street, New York. 


LPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk, white 


10 x 1236 inches; the printed analysis, with 
blauks to be filled in by the collector, being in- 


and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co., 
| School » 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


EDUCATION. 
A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


TEACHERS 


In Maine and New Hampshire, 
Send for Circulars and x of Common-School 


Question Book (enla ed. 1879), by A. H. GRAIG. 
Agents wanted. Liberal commissions ; special rates 
ie. |The Common-School Question Book. 
NEW EDITION. ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
WEBSL By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
tiens clearly answered, compiled 
from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 


— and High Schools. 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


to 


This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
ACENTS WANTED, 


AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 
Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. | een needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
“ Every teacher should have a copy of this little work.” posed C. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 


Price ( id) 40 cents. 
223d(M) NORMAL PUBLISHING 0O., Lancaster, Pa. 232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


GET THE BEST. 


ANOTHER VALUABLE PREMIUM. 


| WEBSTER'S | 


1040 Pages. Over 600 Engravings. 


A Dictionary of about Fifty Thousand (50,000) 
Words, --- their derivatives, pronunciation, and 
various meanings. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of over Forty-five Hundred 
(4500) Geographical Names, and over 2800 
Biographical Names. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of over Five Thousand 
Greek and Latin Proper Names. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of over Four Thousand 
Scriptural Proper Names; &c., &c. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD HAVE IT. 
SEND US 
- 4 NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND $10 $ 
z Journal of Education. 4 
SEND US 
2 10 NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND $10 ra) 
FOR THE 
Primary Teacher. 
> 
- SEND US > 
= 10 NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND $10 
ro) FOR THE 4 
= Good Times. te 
A Little Effort will Secure this Valuable Work. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Pubiisher, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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DIRECTORY. 


PREPARATORY. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


ding Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
@OLLEGES. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 


oh An educated German family receives a 
limited number of studions persons ing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
pig if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B, METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, J. M. GueGory, LL.D., Regent. 


7OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue 
address the President, Go. F. MaGoun, D.D.” 


{AIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Uatin-Scientific, 


UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Eapenses . J. COMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 
EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKiyn, A. M. 


§t JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
C College. Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 
U's VERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
‘on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


(ALE LAW SCHOOL. course two 


Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
) For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHooL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

entrance examination, 9, 1879. 

55 az Address E. H. Ru 


Regular course of study, two years, A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Sept. 3, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyYDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 
0 


or ies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 

ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies. $300 a year. 
Address Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, 


ASELL SEMINARY for Yi Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Beautiful 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 
location and grounds. Lite: and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 
CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses, Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
mM OrouTT, A.M., ipal. 2 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass, For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
ADA L. HOWARD, President. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 

Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 

or H. A. Coss, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 
Hon. CHAS. FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. 
Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examina- 
tion at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a 
year. Board, $350, A new circular just issued. Ap- 
ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 230 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston 8t., 
ren ents, e ’ paratory, an 
Upper, acetaumodate pils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Be: Esta in 1842 


Managers. 


rkshire Co., Mass. ed in 1842, Prepares 
ys for omens or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Sehool for both sexes. nses moderate. 
HENR pal. 80a 


Catalogue addreas PRIEST, 


ughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


W282, NEWTON English and Classical Schoot.| Bardee 


Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


KINDERGARTENS. 
K ‘rox will reopen th Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 


TON will reopen their class for training Kindergarten 

hers, Nov. 3. A thorough English education, good 
general culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ex- 
aminations held in October. Number limited. No stu- 
dents received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 234 h 


"rr CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
h 


Training School, Reorganized with full “‘teeultr. 

ree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 

ively, ag with State Board of Instruction, com- 

d of six leading Superintendents and Professors 

the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 

commencing 4 AL and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Prince., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. 187, 1878, 
7 Kast Twenty-Second St., New York. 
Pror, JOHN KRAUS, 


Mrs, MARIA KRAUS-BOBLTE, | Principate, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.’’--Galary. 207 tf 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 


.| Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 


sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will | A BOO 


be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz Wellesley, Mass. 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureau of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 


Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF ED- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for conning tions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every e, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or ollege 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 


wing: 
” Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest J. L. PICKARD, Iowa, 
Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JoRDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 
ndence from School-officers and Teachers 
ts Invi . Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 
4 . Randolph and LaSal ¥ 
218 tf Pe CHICAGO, ILL. 


Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Me Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music, h 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 

shers, WM. H. BONER 0. -» 1102 Chest: 

St., Philadelphia. : 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


Educational Goods 


New-England Deposito 
FOR THE 
Educational Publications 


AND 
F 
Cowperthwait & Co., Teachers’ ‘Wants 
Philadelphia, Pa. A SPECIALTY. 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 00 
8000 Regent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 75 
n’s Common-school Law......... 60 


Roderick Hume....... 1 25 
DeGraff’s School-room Guide... 1 50 
on, u 

Beehbe’s First Steps Amon 1 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation..... 50 
. Methods of Teaching... - 100 
Bulletin Class Record... 25 
Bulletin Speller, and cach 15 

uide. . 


Wells’s System of Penmanship, with G ade 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers oO 
interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Beading». 

Whipple’s Animal Analysin«. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILA. 

Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Banb,s Series of Headers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat’l Econ’y. 
Ceoates’s Young America Speaker. 

sé American Popular Speaker. 

66 Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis, 


DU 805 Broad N.Y. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


CHAUTAUQUA TEXT- BOOKS. 


No. 13. Anglo Saxon, Prof. Albert 8S. Cook..... .20 
“ 14. Horace Mann. Prof. W. F. Phelps,A.M. .10 
“ 15. Frebel. Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M..... .10 


Beyond the Grave. ang three Lectures before 
Chautauqua Assembly in 1878, with Papers on 
Recognition in the Future State, and other Ad- 
denda, By Bishop Randolph 8. Foster 12mo, 1.25 

Studies in Theism. Borden P. Bowne. 12mo.... 1.75 


The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


K $1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


Important to Teachers of Modern Languages 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR “ READERS.” 
FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 


Embracing the Relation of French to 
English and the Word-formation 
in the French Language. 


By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, ™.A., 
Of the of Author of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the language rfectly new 
and most helpful to Teachers and Students Cloth. 
aE es. Price $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 228 m 


ReBINSONEAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
- from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the ome. Prices, 
50c, 15¢, according to binding, ete. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal. J.W. ROBINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 


sive, and Best Equipped, 
HENOE THE 


oo, MOST FRELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


OF THE GREAT WEST. 

Tt is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 
hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 

hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

ee hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
Chicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 

cee hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
Ca hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line 
CCCT hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
ce e Line. 


e 
e 


hieags, Green Bay, and Marquet 


E-MICHIGAN,; 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 
1. If the enger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can bu hi tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. Itis the only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, sse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and ngers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canada. 

or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address 7 omens of the Co. or 

MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H.STENNETT, 

Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, Ill. 207 Chicago, Til. 


UBSCRI ER to THE JOURNAL should 

send for new Premium 

List and specimen copies, for canvassing among 

Teachers and friends. 8 lendid Premiums are 

on the list. Address THos. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass, 231 

a Month and teed to ta. 


Three Months’ Trial. 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND MAIL IT. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Inclosed find 60 cents for “The Journal of Education” for four months, in * 


accordance with your offer to new subscribers. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY. 


Extract from the “Report of the Text-Book Committee of Boston,” in Schoo! Committee, May 6, 1879. 


“ To the subject of text-books in Latin, your Committee have given the most patient and ca 


consider- 


ation. They are strongly of the opinion that uniform text-books in Latin are very desirable. With this 7, 


the Committe unanimously recommend the 


all other text-books of the same grade in the ond of th 
is far less than for any other suggested, but also for the better reason 


of money for the cha 
hi 


e books proposed are more desirable in every respect. 


ion of HARKNESS’S LATIN 


RAMMAR, to the exclusion o 
language; and they do so not alone because the ex- 


UNANIMOUSLY RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE. 


Thia order was adopted so far as the 


High Schools of Boston were concerned, and “ Harkness”’ is the 


only Latin Grammar used and authorized in the Boston Latin School, the Boston English High School, the 
Boston Girls High School, the Boston Girls Latin School, the Boston Branch High School, Dorchester District, 
and the Boston Branch High School, Charlestown District. Some schools have fried another Grammar, but are 
fast coming back to Harkness. Lawrence, Newton, Malden, Marblehead, Natick, Uxbridge, Rockland, and 


even Salem, finding a year’s trial of another 
of this kind is better than mere sentiment. 


From Joun TerLow, A.M., Head Master Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston. 


« Prof. Harkness’s series of Latin text-books give evi- 
dence of an intimate acquaintance, not only with the 
facts and laws of the language, but with the practical 
needs of the class-room. The chan made in the re- 
vised edition of the Grammar Reader have dis- 
armed hostile criticism; and as the former of these 
works bas always been a model for perspicuity of state- 
ment and clearness of argument, and fur the authority, 
brevity, and fitness of the citations made to illu 


mar sufficient, last week re-introduced Harkness. Evidence 
oston teachers who have tried other Grammars speak for Harkness. 


rammatica! principles, scarcely anything is now left 
‘or the most exacting instructor to criticise.” 


From ELBRIDGE SM1TH, M.A., Head Master Dorchester 
High School, Boston, Mass. 

“ After fifteen years’ experience in the use of Hark- 
ness’s Latin Grammar, with abundant to 
compare it to other Grammars, I decidedly prefer it to 
any now before the public.” 

From CALEB Emery, M.A., Head Master Charlestown 
igh School, Boston, Maas. 


“T heartily indorse Prof. Smith's recomendation.” 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadel Pa. 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
1. THE WORD METHOD, 
vy 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 
3O Nos. in a Set. 2EX BB Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 


Because of their completeness, beauty, and c 
we believe that these Charte ‘will be’ WANTED IN 
EVERY SCHOOL. NE 


BE. A 
NEW-ENG. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
tf 31 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


A.S.BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
a Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Bosten. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 " 
$vyo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on 4 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen u- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metall > 
Chewistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Po 
tion, ete., sent free to any address. 1 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Erooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
ite’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-English 
Hay’'s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hiat’] Readers; 
Thom«xen’« New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Beed aad Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lexsous in English; 
Hutchixon’s Physiology and 
Menderson’s Test-Weo in Eng. Orthog., &. 
D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
% Madison St., 22 Franklin . 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield ™t., BOSTON. 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series 

“ University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Parker's Exercises g. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. REEDE. Keokuk, Ia.. 0. LEACH. N.Y., Aote. 


‘RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $30 
; samples, 6c. NICHOLS & — Brom- 
field St., or Gusy & Hearn, 13 Tremont P1., Boston 


SEN Bie List. Address 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent diacov- 
eries and political changes, inclading 


BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA, 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double page map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are now ready. 


Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 


BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 15 Bromfield St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH . 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, 30 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cta. 

Price for Exchange, .. .. 60cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & OO., 
BOSTON, 


Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 
Greene’s Englixh Its Gram- 
matical and Logical Principles (a new and 
important book), 
adrews’ Latin Text-Books, 
Beotta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Colburn’s Enteilectual Arithmetic, 
Murdech’s Vocai Calture, 
and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’'t, 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


az 2 32 Gornhill, Boston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Bldpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Sewing, Fobtow. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and poem ae mg 
their cal character, their novel construction, 
carefu of exercises 


gradation bundance of 
and low pines Gham in abvanne of all other 


«es Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


ALLEN AND CREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Noy. 26, 1878. I have favored the introduction of 
Allen and Greenough’s books into this school, and shall 
cheerfully adopt them all, when the committee see fit 
to permit us to do so.”"—Moses Merrill, Prin. Boston 
Latin School. 

“ May 12, 1879. We Allen and Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar as the t book for use in our 
school, not only on accoung of its intrinsic merits and 
its adaptation to the wants of the most advanced scholar- 
ship of the day, but also because it is better suited to 
the * Requisitions for Admission ’ to Harvard College.” 

and J. W. Chadwick, Boston Latin Sch. 


—C. J. C 
“May os, 1879. The merits of Allen and Greenough’s | boo 


Latin Grammar are well known tome. I should pre- 
fer that book, and the other books that are fitted to 
with it, to any similar books now in the market.’’—Z/. 
P. Seaver, Prin. of Eng. High School, Boston. 

“ MAY 22, 1879. I prefer it to any other.””—Robert 
E. Babson, Master in Eng. High School, Boston. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


th 
sent ‘Time. By “W. F. Collier, LL-D. 12mo, 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. ; 158 tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The antares ce Series (30 vols.). $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s ‘ontin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of B hy,(newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Homeand School, 1.25 

y's sye ogy, Et Xsthetics, and 
Nystrom’s Mechani and St 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L, PRANG & 


Art AND EpvucaTionaL PuBLIsHERs, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system ef Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools 7 Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
oo of Dra’ in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural Mistory Series. For schools 
and f es. Animals and - represented in their 
wenn colors, and ‘or instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromes. 15522 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New phies. 

,Ossing’s Outline o S. Mistery. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesophy. 
Hills Elem. of Bheteric and 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Franklin “treet, Ho«ton. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISE 


Maury’s Geo phies. 
enable’s rithmetics Ge bs 
ohnston rewne’s lish Literat 
DeVere’s French (4) 158 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications, 


Guyot’s New 
Guyot’s Wall Ma 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithm 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
cap many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
8. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Boston, 


American Authors, 


A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 


ng made up of continuous passages. use 
tended to increase the taste for sendin and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home,” 
1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 
Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin 8t., BOSTON, Mass. 223 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York, 


Plattner’s Manual BlewpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Thee. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ae 1.75 
Douglass ott’s Quail. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 15422 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
mA Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’l Tables,etc. 


The Metric System of Weights and Mea-- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 


Weorcester’s New Spelling - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 223 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


HAVE IN PRESS 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
In the Eaton and Bradbury Mathematical Series. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40c. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. Based on and retain portions of Worcester’s 
History, with Maps and Cuts. Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 40c. 


THE MUSICAL GUIDE. 
By W. 8. TitpEN. For Un 
Schools. Sent for examination for 30c. 


KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. - 
For use of Teachers. Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c. 


Correspondence solicited. 231 tf 


VALUABLE TEXT - BOOKS. 


Now in Use in many of the Leading THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES. 


and Graded 


Green’s Hebrew Grammar. 8vo, cloth......... $3.00 
Elementary Hebrew Grammar. 12mo.. 1.25 
Gesenius’ Hebrew & Chaldee Lexicon, 4to, 14 mor. 6.00 
Hebrew and English Lexicon. 18mo, % bd...... 2.00 
Lettoris’ Hebrew Bible. Large type. 8vo..... 2.50 
Luzzatto’s Biblical Chaldaic Grammar. 12mo. 1.50 
Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon, 4to, 4 mor. 5.00 
Green’s Greek Lexicon, i8mo, % bd... 1,25 
Bagates’s Critical ireeck & English Testament. 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Full descriptive Catalogue (July, 1879) gratis. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Publishers of the 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORA, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 


Venable's U. 8S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn's En Rhetoric, 
w's M and 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SEBIES. 


BH Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-Engiand Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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Greenfield’s Greek Testament & Lexicon. 0. 2.00 
j = Hudson’s Greek & English Concordance. 12mo. 2.50 
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